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Racing Round the 
Market Place 

A “FREE-FOR-ALL” IN SIENA 


They Prefer to 
Stay at School 

EVEN IN THE 
HOLIDAYS! 


A ugust the sixteenth is a great day in Siena. On this day a 
thrilling horse-race has been run in this Italian city every 
year since 1701, in honour of the Feast of the Madonna’s 
Assumption ; and the prize is a banner, called the polio, bearing 
a figure of the Madonna and the city’s coat-of-arms. 

But what makes this race so 
thrilling? First, because each 
bareback jockey represents a 
ward, or parish, of Siena, and 
there is consequently much 
rivalry. Another reason is that 
this is the second race to be 
run within a’few weeks for the 
palio; the earlier one takes place 
on July 2, and if the winner 
does not win this second race, 
then the banner must be given 
up after only a few weeks of 
proud possession, whereas the 
parish which wins it on August 16 
keeps it for almost a year. 

Finally, the course is round the 
ancient, shell-shaped piazza—an 
open space something like a 
market square. 

These are very good reasons 
for about 30.000 people, mostly 
Sienese, . cramming themselves 
round the barricaded sides of the 
piazza. Not only that; they stand 
on roofs and pack the many 
windows and balconies of the 
tall old houses all around. The 
course is covered with sun-baked 
earth and at dangerous corners 
the sides are padded for the 
protection of riders and . spec¬ 
tators alike. 

But before the race comes the 
procession—and' what a pro¬ 
cession ! Each parish sends its 
own group, each made up of 
men-at-arms, drummers, captain, 
horsemen, and two flagbearers 
who throw and catch their flags 
so skilfully that they are,a mass 
of whirling colours. , 

All are dressed in beautiful 
Continued oh page 


Jr is hard to believe,- but 
there are some boys and 
girls who are positively sad 
when the holidays arrive! They 
are the boys and girls who 
attend the Transvaal’s eleven 
school farms. 

These are not schools in the 
accepted sense of the word. 
True, the children learn the 
usual lessons, but they also learn 
many other interesting things. 
They look after chickens and 
ducks, pigs and cattle. They 
make butter, cheese, and cream. 
They plant all sorts of fruit trees 
—the familiar plum, apple, and 
pear, as well as many that are 
only names to British children, 
such as avocado, mango, paw¬ 
paw, and guava. 

So when the end of the term 
comes, the teachers say: “Who’s 
going to stay behind and look 
after the cows in the holiday? 
And the mango trees? And the 
avocado orchard?” 

The Lucky Ones 

A forest of hands shoots up, 
although only a few volunteers 
can be accepted; matron and 
her staff must “get a break.” 

The chosen few are indeed 
fortunate. For they get a farm 
holidajv under the finest possible 
conditions. For them, under the 
bine African sky, there are long 
treks in the bush, cool rivers to 
swim in, strange birds and 
animals to’ sketch arid photo¬ 
graph, warm nights for camping 
out. 

ft’s all great fun, and we can 
well appreciate that the children 
who attend the school farms in 
the -Transvaal do not want to 
leave school behind in the holi¬ 
days. 


Pageantry in the Piazza of old Siena 


Bringing Up 
Sammy 

A BABY seal washed ashore at 
** Blackness Pier on the tiny 
Shetland village of - Scalloway 
takes his medicine like a good 
boy. He looked rather frail ivhen 
he first appeared in the fish- 
curing station, so the lads and 
lassies gave him cod-liver oil and 
milk out of a feeding bottle, and 
he is thriving on the mixture. 

How named Sammy, the young 
seal has become a show-piece of 
the village. 


On Other Pages 

THE WOODEN HORSE (Eric 
GilUtt 0:1 the new film) .. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—a 
Tims. Cook's Man 
INLAND FESTIVAL OF THE 
BOATS 

HONOURING HONORS 
THE WRITING ON THE WALL 
(Short story by Garry Hogg) . . 
TEA FOR THE BOSTON TEA 
PARTY .. 


Best For the Beach 




HIS SECOND TIME 
UP AT SIXTY 

GREY-HAIRED, Sixty-Veal'-Old 
American mountaineer has 
recently climbed Canada’s highest 
mountain—as a repeat perform- 
-ance. • 

Mount Logan, in the Yukon 
near the Alaskan border, is 
19,850 feet high, and was first 
climbed 25 years ago by six 
members of a joint expedition of 
Canadian and American Alpine 
clubs. 

This summer, six days short of 
the 25th anniversary of the first 
climb, Mr Norman H. Reid, one 
of the original climbers, reached 
the top of Mt. Logan again. 
He was accompanied by Andre 
Roch, a Swiss, and Severe i 
Jacobsen, an Alaskan guide. 

The climb took 51 days, during 
which they had to battle with 
incredible snowstorms above 
14,000 feet, and for 12 days above 
this height lived at a- tempera¬ 
ture of 15 degrees below zero. 
Once their tent was crushed 
with snow that was built, up 
around it, but they escaped just- 
in time. 

They had difficulty with food 
supplies and had to live on soup, 
raisins, and chocolate for the last 
part of the climb. Hopes were 
raised when Mr Reid remembered 
that a bag of canned food had 
been cached at 18,500 feet on the 
previous climb, but they were 
never able to find it because of 
deep snow. 

But, despite all hardships, 
Mr Reid succeeded once again in 
reaching the top. But never 
again, he says. Two climbs of 
Canada’s highest mountain are 
enough! 

RADAR BEATS THE 
RAIN 

J^adar has proved its value in 
many ways, but a novel use 
for the system Is mentioned in a 
report received in London, sent 
from Australia by the Radio 
Officer of the Shaw Savill liner 
Wairangi, 

While in port at Sydney it was 
found that approaching rain¬ 
storms at distances up to 25 
miles showed up quite clearly on 
the ship’s radar screen. By keep¬ 
ing a close watch for these 
indications of approaching rain¬ 
storms it was possible to continue 
loading or unloading cargo well 
beyond the time normally con¬ 
sidered safe before covering up 
all the hatches. 

Foot Fault 

A MAN ivalkcd into the Pitts- 
s* burg home of Si-year-old 
Mrs Clarice Bouret and called 
her “Mother." .4s she had not 
seen her son for 47 years, she did 
not recognise him; but she told 
him to take off a shoe and 
sock, and on finding that his 
peculiarly-shaped big toe matched 
her own, she knew that her son 
toas back home at last. 
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Brighter Days For 
Belgium 

T'he decision of King Leopold of the Belgians to transfer his 
* powers to his son Prince Baudouin has closed an important 
chapter in the troubled story of this small industrious nation. 


Belgium has often been called 
the “cockpit of Europe,” and 
rightly so. That small country 
of 11,755 square miles—little more 
than twice the size of York¬ 
shire—has many times been the 
scene of wars and disputes. 
Placed in one of the most 
strategic areas of the whole Euro¬ 
pean continent and inhabited by 
a people who are divided by- 
language, religion, and race, 
Belgium has in the past, both the 
distant and the more recent, 
been the scene of violent clashes. 
Waterloo, Mons, and Ypres are 
Belgian battlefields outstanding 
in British history. 

Belgium won her independence 
from the largely Protestant 
Netherlands in 1830 after cen¬ 
turies of strife in .which the 
country passed through periods 
of Spanish, Austrian, French, 
and Dutch rule. With independ¬ 
ence won, Belgium became a 
ward, as it were, of the Great 
Powers who guaranteed the 
country's permanent neutrality. 

“ Free-For-All ” 
in Siena 

Continued from page 1 
traditional costumes, and as they 
parade round the piazza the 
crowd roars its admiration, 
church bells ring their loudest, 
trumpeters blow their hardest, 
and drummers make quite sure 
they are heard above all the 
rest! And at the end, escorted 
by the City’s heralds, the palio is 
borne on a wagon drawn by slow- 
moving white oxen. 

The procession / takes about 
an hour to go by, then some 
mounted carabinieri (civil guards) 
ride round to make sure the 
course is clear. At last a cannon 
shot is fired to start the race, 
and “They’re off!” is the* cry. 
Three times the horses have to 
race round the piazza, with each 
jockey grimly determined to 
make the most of his chances. 

No Rules 

There are no rules and regula¬ 
tions; if a jockey can unseat 
another, frighten a rival’s horse, 
drive him into the barricades, or 
do anything else which gives him 
an advantage, it is not considered 
unfair. To win is the thing! 

Towards the finish the crowd is 
almost delirious, shouting out 
the names of wards, yelling de¬ 
risive comments, and thoroughly 
enjoying itself in true Italian 
style. But even the end of the 
race—which only takes about two 
minutes—does not mean the end 
of all excitement, for immediately 
the successful jockey has passed 
the winning post the carabinieri 
rush to protect him from the 
blows of the disappointed riders, 
trying to pay him back for some 
of his winning tricks. It is a real 
“free-for-all ” between attackers 
and protectors. 

However, the approach of the 
palio, triumphantly borne by the 
team who will zealously guard it 
until next year, and the sound 
of victory music, puts an end to 
the scrimmage. All is compara¬ 
tively peaceful again. 


That proved indeed a boon to a 
land severely tried by past war¬ 
fare, but it did not do away 
with the country’s internal prob¬ 
lems, the most important of 
them - being the division of the 
country into roughly equal 
Flemish (Dutch-speaking) and 
Walloon (French-speaking) parts. 

The French-speaking Belgians, 
more advanced and industrial¬ 
ised, soon found their way to the 
most important position in the 
country. The French language 
became dominant in the activi¬ 
ties of the State, the Courts, and 
the Parliament. This naturally 
caused resentment among the 
Flemings and gave rise to the 
difficult Flemish Question, which 
has dominated the political scene 
of the country until recent times. 

Two Languages 

Gradually the Flemings ob¬ 
tained equal language rights, 
their own schools, academies, 
and courts of ■ justice, and 
Brussels, the capital, became in 
almost every respect a bi-lingual 
city. Every street of this city 
has two names, one French and 
one Flemish, and Flemish and 
French newspapers are there 
published in almost equal 
numbers. Every official document 
down to postage’ stamps is 
written in the two national 
languages. 

Full religious liberty prevails 
and part of the income of the 
ministers of all denominations is 
paid by the State. Indeed, no 
nation excels that of the Belgians 
in its respect for liberty and law. 

The recent “Royal Question,” 
to use the Belgian name for the 
events leading to the king’s 
withdrawal, generally speaking, 
reflected the fact that Leopold 
the Third failed where his pre¬ 
decessors succeeded. That is to 
say, he failed to keep both parts 
of the nation satisfied. He dis¬ 
pleased the Walloons with his 
aloofness towards Anglo-French 
plans in the fateful years pre¬ 
ceding the Second World War. 
He displeased the majority of the 
nation by his decision to stay as 
prisoner of the Germans instead 
of continuing the struggle under 
Allied banners. 

The events of the recent days 
have shown. that Leopold the 
Third had not regained the good 
will of the nation. It will now 
be the task of his son, Prince 
Baudouin, to reunite the Belgians 
of both races and languages. 



Seven-year-old Noel' Morris, of 
Hamilton, New Zealand, collects an 
autograph from Dr Karl Mullen, 
skipper of the British Rugby Uniorv 
Touring Team. < 


News From 


SUGGIA SCHOLARSHIP 

Mme Suggia, the world-famous 
Portuguese ’cellist, who died 
recently, left her Stradivarius 
’cello, valued at £10,000, to 
London, in memory of her 35 
years’ association with its musical 
life. It is to be sold to establish 
a Suggia Annual Scholarship at 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr V. C. Walsh, the first man 
to fly an aircraft in New Zealand 
(February 5, 1910) died, at Auck¬ 
land, recently. With his brother 
Leo he also produced, in 1915, the 
first flying, boat to be designed, 
built, and flown in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The Pilgrim . Trust has given 
£5000 for the reconstruction and 
preservation of the old wooden 
ship Foudroyant, lying in Ports¬ 
mouth Harbour. It is being used 
as a holiday training ship for Sea 
Scouts and Rangers. 

Bristol University has been 
awarded a grant of 20,000 dollars 
(about £7150) by the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation of America for 
the development of a five-year 
drama programme. 

Operation Monster 

Nearly 150 Senior Scouts are 
taking part in a rally on the 
shores of Loch Ness. They are 
receiving instruction in survey¬ 
ing, photography, meteorology, 
and ornithology, and dawn-to- 
dusk patrols are keeping watch 
for signs of the Monster said to 
dwell in the loch. 

When the De Havilland Comet 
jet-propelled airliners come into 
service with B AO C they will be 
fitted with radar sets which can 
detect storm-clouds, high hills, 
or other obstacles 40 miles away. 

Three world land-speed records 
for cars of up to 350 cc were 
broken recently in Belgium by the 
British racing motorist Lieut-Co! 
A. T. Gardner, in his specially 
designed M G. His average speeds 
for the flying kilometre, flying 
mile, and flying five kilometres 
were 119.6G5 m p h, 121.089 m p h, 
and 117.687 m p h. 

L C C engineers are testing the 
i fountain of the Eros statue in 
Piccadilly Circus to see if it is 
possible to control the spray and 
prevent splashing. It is hoped 
that it will be playing for the 
Festival of Britain. 

GERMAN GIRL GUIDES 

The World Conference of Girl 
Guides decided to admit Germany 
to the World Association as a 
tenderfoot member, and to grant 
Haiti full membership. There are 
now about 5000 Guides in the 
British, American, and French 
zones. 

A historical exhibition is tour¬ 
ing Southern Rhodesia as part of 
the Colony’s Diamond Jubilee 
Celebrations. It inchides relics of 
the Portuguese missionaries who 
loent. there in the 16th and 17th 
centuries; the seal of Lobengula, 
the Matebele chieftain; and 
letters of Cecil Rhodes. 

The bells of 44 of the 50 IIS 
destroyers transferred to the 
Royal Navy during the war are 
to be presented to the American 
towns after which they were 
named. With them will go the 
ships’ badges and a full record 
of their service. 

A new canteen for dockers at 
Tilbury Docks is built' on a re¬ 
inforced concrete raft. It has 
murals of various ports, including 
scenes on the Clyde, Thames, and 
Merseyside. 


Everywhere 


Storks to the Rescue 

The village of Quintanilha, 
Northern Portugal^ was rescued 
from swarms of African locusts 
recently by the arrival of a 
hundred storks. 

On March 31 this year there 
were 5,171,491 telephones in 
Britain. 

The United Nations Legal 
Commission has endorsed the 
principle that an ocean-border¬ 
ing nation can lay claim to the 
oil and other resources which lie 
under the sea outside its ter¬ 
ritorial waters. 



A South Korean Boy Scout, living 
up to the Scout's reputation for 
preparedness, directs traffic in the 
port of Pusan. 

The new Abbey steel works, 
near Port Talbot, South Wales, 
which is expected to start pro¬ 
duction in October, will be the 
largest in the world. It will turn 
out 1,500,000 tons every year. 

The Baden-Powell Guild of Old 
Scouts, founded in June 1948, now 
has more than 27,400 members, an 
increase of nearly 11,000 in the 
last year. 

A great meteorite crater has 
been discovered in the far north 
of Quebec. It is jour or five 
times larger than the one in 
Arizona, which is 4000 feet in 
diameter and the largest pre¬ 
viously known. 

The death-rate in England 
and Wales in 1948—eleven per 
thousand—was the lowest ever 
recorded. There were 468,645 
deaths. The. infant mortality 
rate—34 per thousand—was also 
the lowest on record. 

INTERNATIONAL REGATTA 

The Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Harvard, Yale, and 
Massachusetts have been invited 
to take part in an international 
regatta on the Buffalo River, 
South Africa, next July. 

Australia is to spend £20,000,000 
on a three-year plan to improve 
her postal service. 

In the 18 months ended 
June 30 Australia had nearly 
250,000 immigrants. 

A million Australian children' 
get half-a-pint of milk a day free 
under a new Government scheme. 

Percy Edwards, a well-known 
broadcaster, cari imitate the calls 
of about 170 British'nesting birds. 

The 25,263-foot peak of Tirich 
Mir in the Himalayas, has been 
conquered by a Norwegian 
expedition led by Professor Arne 
Naess, of Oslo University. One 
j Briton, Captain Streather, 24, 
took part. 


Great Days in 
Auld Reekie 

Edinburgh is now being in-, 
vaded, by a host of friends,.' 
for the great International Festi¬ 
val of Music and Drama begins 
next Sunday, August 20, with the 
traditional opening ceremony 
and service in St Giles’s 
Cathedral. This service will be 
attended by the Lord Provost 
and many distinguished guests, 
including Mr Lewis Douglas, the 
U S Ambassador, who is to 
receive the freedom of the city 
on the following day. 

For the next three weeks the 
Scottish. capital will offer its 
visitors from far and wide a 
feast of fine music, ballet, and 
drama, as well as a special 
Rembrandt exhibition (among 
many others), displays of country 
dancing and piping, and pro¬ 
grammes of international films. 

The Edinburgh Festival is truly 
international, in character and 
appeal, with orchestras^ from 
France, Italy, and Denmark 
taking part as well as leading 
British orchestras, together with 
dancers from America and Spain, 
and a great number of world- 
renowned ensembles and soloists. 

The Old Vic Company and the 
Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre will 
provide the drama. All the enter¬ 
tainment will be first-class, for 
nothing but the best is good 
enough for the Edinburgh 
Festival. 


CRUISING CADETS 

'J'wenty sea cadets, ten from 
Bulawayo and ten ■ from 
Salisbury, left Bulawayo for 
Lourenco Marques in Portuguese 
East Africa, where H M S Nigeria 
awaited them. 

Nigeria, flagship of the South 
Atlantic Fleet, is taking them to 
sea for a fortnight, the cadets 
living the life of regular naval 
ratings aboard a British cruiser. 

The cadets are being put ashore 
at Durban, to return home by 
rail, and all expenses are being 
met by the Southern Rhodesia 
Government. 


A Campaign in a 
Welsh Valley 

r J'HE greatest danger to the 
health of the miner is a 
disease which doctors call 
pneumo-coniosis and which is 
held to be a form of tuberculosis 
linked with the- absorption of 
quartz dust by the lungs. 

An effort to combat this disease 
is to start next month in the 
Little Rhondda Valley in Wales, 
where the whole population will 
have their chests photographed 
by X-rays. More photographs 
will be taken later, and after five 
years experts hope to have a 
much greater knowledge of this 
dreaded disease than they have 
today. . 


ANTARCTIC MODEL 

JfouRiEEN boys and girls of 
Crayford-Barnehurst Primary 
School, Kent, have made a model 
of the last Antarctic expedition 
of Captain Scott. It is the result 
of talks given to the school by 
a survivor of the expedition, 
Mr E. A. McKenzie, of Erith. 

Mr McKenzie .describes the 
model as “remarkable.” In 
addition to the ship Terra Nova, 
there are sledges with dogs, 
explorers, huts, and penguins, all 
set in Antarctic surroundings. 
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Old Enmit 

JJuring the First World War, 

General Smuts invaded 
German East Africa and fought 
the .troops led by Paul von 
Lettow-Vorbeck. For long months 
the two generals marched and 
counter-marched in the swamps 
and jungles of Tanganyika, but 
at last the South African and 
British troops got the upper 
hand, and von Lettow-Vorbeck 
made a skilful retreat and 
eventually escaped into Portu¬ 
guese East Africa. General' 
Smuts paid tribute to his adver¬ 
sary as a courageous and honour¬ 
able soldier. That was in 1917. 

Not long ago General Smuts 
learned that his former enemy- 
in-the-fleid was living in poverty. 
General Paul voir Lettow- 
Vorbeck, now 80, had taken a 
labourer's cottage near the Baltic 
Coast, and was making a meagre 
living by carving buttons from 


ies Forgot 

the antlers of stags he shot in the 
forest. 

General Smuts at once sent a 
food parcel to von iettow- 
Vorbeck, and other friends in 
Kenya and abroad came to hear 
of the old man’s plight through 
General Smuts, and gifts poured 
in. 

Then the old German General 
heard of General Smuts’s illness. 
He said: “Both my wife and 1 
felt so disturbed that we at once 
cabled our concern and our hope 
for speedy recovery.” 

During the war von Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s house, given to him by 
the peopie of the city of Bremen, 
was destroyed by air bombard¬ 
ment; and "when the Russians 
marched into Berlin he lost his 
money and his pension as well. 
His two sons were killed in the 
Second World War. 


TEACHERS GO TO 
SCHOOL 

^ school for schoolmasters 
opened recently at Wands¬ 
worth Technical College, London. 

It. was a week’s course on films 
—how they are made, how they 
can help normal instruction, 
methods of operating, and so 
on. Teachers from all over the 
country and from overseas gave 
up a week of their holiday to 
attend the course. 

Another school started re¬ 
cently was for those who have 
to answer the question: “How 
do I go to sea?” 

This was the title of a week’s 
course at the School of Naviga¬ 
tion at Warsash, Hampshire. 
Teachers, employment officers, 
councillors, and others who ad¬ 
vise boys on careers, attended 
the course, which included a tour 
of naval and merchant marine 
ships at Portsmouth and a 
visit to the National Sea Train¬ 
ing School at Gravesend. 


THIS SCHOOLBOY 
CAN COOK 

J)avid Parker, a 14-year-old 
schoolboy of King’s Lynn, 
was the star cook at a Norfolk 
flower show. He beat seven 
housewives, and his meringues 
were judged better than all the 
other pastry entries. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 

RESCUE 

A plan for a round-the-world 
network of search and rescue 
services to aid aircraft in dis¬ 
tress includes camels, Alpine 
teams, and weather ships. It has 
been drawn up _ by the. Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Organisa¬ 
tion. 


CASTAWAYS IN 
TROPIC WATERS 

’J'ests of human endurance 
under tropical conditions are 
to be undertaken by the 
Admiralty, who will thus com¬ 
plete their experiments begun in 
the Arctic some months ago. 

The party chosen for the 
experiments will be transferred 
to a float from the troop-carrier 
Devonshire, now on its way to 
Singapore. 

To enable the men to keep as 
cool as possible the sides of their 
tent will be rolled up, but they 
are to undergo similar hardships 
in the matter of restricted 
rations. One of the purposes of 
this test is to find out how 
certain substances, such as salt, 
counteract exhaustion due to 
heat. 

The object of both the tests is 
to find out what are the best 
rations for castaways. 



Come to the Cookhouse Door 

When the dinner bell sounded these Norwegian Scouts came 
running and leaping. They v/ere camping with Scottish and 
London Scouts at Gilwell Park, on the edge of Epping Forest. 



COURAGEOUS CUB 

Q-raeme Manson. of Clarkston 
in Renfrewshire, was play¬ 
ing in a field with his friend 
James Phillips when James fell 
down a small square hole which 
opened out into a wide well con¬ 
taining ten to fifteen feet of 
water. 

James could not swim so 
Graeme dropped into the water 
and tried to get him to the side 
wall. In doing so Graeme’s foot 
struck a submerged outlet pipe 
two feet below the surface and 
he succeeded in getting James to 
sit astride the pipe. 

Their shouts were unanswered, 
so Graeme tried to reach the lip 
of the well, seven-and-a-half feet 
above the pipe. At the third 
attempt his fingers reached the 
rim and he was able to pull him¬ 
self up and then run for assist¬ 
ance. 

Graeme is a Wolf Cub, not yet 
11, and his bravery has been 
recognised by the award of the 
Scout’s highest honour, the 
Bronze Cross. 


LIVING FOSSILS 

J)iscoveries as important as 
that of the tuatara lizard, 
or sphenodon, are claimed in the 
report of the New Zealand- 
American expedition to Fiord¬ 
land, South Island, last year. 

The report says that “in this 
part of New Zealand there are 
relics of fauna of considerable 
antiquity, perhaps a group of 
basically primitive forms,” and 
that “there is a number of species 
found nowhere else—creatures 
worthy of the protection of a 
national park.” 

The tuatara is the last surviv¬ 
ing member of a • whole order, 
the Rhynehocephali, a “living 
fossil,” and almost certainly the 
ancestral-form from which have 
sprung the geckos, chameleons, 
and true lizards. Its vertebrae 
are bi-eoncave, like those of most 
fishes, and the rudimentary eye 
at the top of its head is more 
developed than that of any other 
living creature. 

It is now almost extinct, 
existing only on small, un¬ 
inhabited islands in the Bay of 
Plenty, New Zealand. 


Airborne 

A sailplane soars into the air during 
the National Gliding Contests at 
Great Hucklow, Derbyshire. 


TAIL OF THE 
WHITE HORSE 

^he famous White Horse near 
Uffington, Berkshire, is in 
danger of losing its tail. 

Chalk trenches, three feet deep 
and ten feet wide, form the out¬ 
line of the horse, but those of 
the tail are being worn away by 
rain. 

The Ministry of Works are now 
conducting experiments to make 
'the tail waterproof and so pre¬ 
vent erosion. 

While the workmen are treat¬ 
ing the tail the villagers will pos¬ 
sibly think of the old song 
associated with the scouring of 
the horse which has taken place 
every seven years for centuries: 

The owld White Horse ivants 
zetting to rights. 

And the squire hev promised good 
cheer, 

Zo we’ll gee un a scrape to kip 
un in zhape 

And a’ll last for many a year. 


GENERAL LEE 
JOINS UP 



took place at a recruiting office 
at Waterloo, Iowa, the other 
day. 

A young man of 18 walked in 
to enlist and gave his name as 
General Lee Smith. The recruit¬ 
ing officer stared for a moment 
at this “youngest-ever General,’’ 
and then laughed at what he 
assumed to he a joke. 

But it tvas no joke. The 
young man’s Christian names 
were General Lee. And General 
Lee enlisted as a private! ■■ • 


GOLDEN GIFT 

^ bundle of cotton wool con¬ 
taining 29 sovereigns and 24 
half-sovereigns was recently left 
by an anonymous donor at the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institu¬ 
tion. 


PIG ON THE WALL 

'YY'hen the annual carnival was 
held recently at Moira, a 
tiny village in Leicestershire, a 
pig was placed on a wall so that 
it could see* the procession 
pass by. 

This is a revival of an incident 
which occurred seventy years 
ago, when a man named Ramsell 
fetched his pig “Porky ” from 
the sty, stood it on the wall in 
front of his house, and gave it 
an opportunity to watch the 
village band pass along the 
street. 

This year, however, the pig 
was gaily decorated with ribbon, 
which was sold in various lengths 
in aid cf the fund. Afterwards, 
the pig again helped the after¬ 
noon’s entertainment by acting 
as the prize in the skittles com¬ 
petition. 


SCHOOL LISTENERS 

g B C school broadcasts have 
had a record audience this 
year. The most recent figures 
show that they are heard in 
20,000 British schools out of a 
total of 35,000, as compared with 
18,000 last year, and 10,000 in 
1939. " 


STAMP NEWS 

Australia is soon to have a new 
8*d stamp featuring the head 
and shoulders of an old Abor¬ 
iginal. 

J ^ complete new issue of stamps 
is planned for Greenland. 

'J'he design on the 1 anna value 
of the archaeological set 
issued in India some time ago 
was found to contain an error— 
the legs of the Bodhisativa were 
wrongly crossed. A corrected- 
version has" been printed. 

’J'hree new stamps are to com¬ 
memorate the visits of Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth to Malta. The 
design shows the Princess, the 
Royal Cypher, and the George 
Cross awarded to the island. 

(Gibraltar’s 2d, 3d, 6d, and Is 
stamps have been over¬ 
printed with the words new con¬ 
stitution 1950, in commemoration 
of her new Legislative Council 
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A film I look forward to seeing again, says ERIC G ILLETT of .. . 


The Children's Newspaper , August 19, 1950 


The Wooden Horse 


OF TREES 


“ Do, Mamma, let me have a d 

themselves noble residences in 
the neighbourhood. 

The seal was set on the town’s 
popularity when the Prince of 
Wales, who later became George 
the Fourth, visited the town, and 
liked it so well that in 1787, little 
more than SO years after Doctor 
Russell's ‘discovery, he com¬ 
missioned the building of that 
extraordinary Royal Pavilion. 

Other seaside places also 
became' popular, and it was at 
.Weymouth that an English king 
first, entered a bathing machine. 
It is said that Ralph, Allen, the 
Squire Allworthy of Fielding’s 


p By the sea a century ago 

Tom Jones, introduced the 
machine and brought popularity 
to Weymouth. 

Fanny Burney has described 
the scene.- Think (she says) of 
the surprise of his Majesty when, 
the first time of his bathing, he 
had no sooner-popped his x-oyal 
head under water than a band 
of music concealed in a neigh¬ 
bouring machine struck up God 
Save Great George Our King. 
-That w T as in 1789. .. . 

Even today the old-type bath-' 
.ing machine, is sometimes seen— 
but in use as a beach office or for - 
fishermen’s gear. 


Brazilian naturalists have 
announced that they have 
classified more than 2500 speci¬ 
mens of trees in their country. 

These trees include timber for 
every kind of use, including the 
hardest wood to be found any¬ 
where, the toughest, and even 
the most wiry and elastic. It is 
believed that, with the possible 
exception of Canada, Brazil has 
more timber than any other land 
in the American continents. 

Much of this timber, however, 
is in places difficult of access 
and the lumbering methods 
generally used are primitive com¬ 
pared with those of Canada and 
the United States. 

During the dry months, from 
May to August, groups of 20 to 
25 lumbermen set up camps near 
a good stand of trees, then go 
out with axes and two-man saws : 
to cut down the timber. Them 
towards the end of August, before 
the rains begin, the trunks are 
cut into logs 10 to 20 feet long 
and these are haule’d off by ox 
teams to the nearest road. 

Now, however, the scene is 
changing, and tractors and bull-' 

■ dozers are malting .their way into 
the forests of Brazil, - 


A Dip in the 


CRAVEN HILL, Our Correspondent at London Zoo, says there is . . . 


Something Hatching at 
Regent's Park 


T HI L recent importation into outdoor paddock, has been 
this country from the Medi- hurriedly moved to one of the 
terranean of a boatload of'small more spacious “park paddocks” 
Greek tortoises and their sale to nearby, where she will have more 
the public from pet stores is room and more privacy, 
having its repercussions at The rhea, now laying one egg 

London Zoo. every few days, has already pro- 

The tortoises, which sell for duced five. As, however, the male 
only a few shillings, are being rhea (whose task in Nature is to 
eagerly bought, mainly by incubate the eggs) shows no 
children. And many of these interest' in his wife’s “pro¬ 
young buyers are finding that ductions,” Headkeeper Hexter is 
their newly-acquired pets are removing each egg as soon as it 
laying eggs; whereupon, hot is laid and placing it in a box of 
knowing how to hatch them, they warm sawdust, 
are bringing or sending the eggs “When the box is full we shall 
to the Zooc put the eggs in an incubator.- 

At the moment of writing, Altogether, the. bird may lay as 
nearly ' two dozen eggs have many as 15 or 20 eggs before the 
arrived. Most of them have been clutch is complete,” Mr Hexter 
brought, packed among cotton told me. “Incubation period is 42; 
wool in tins, by people who live days, though whether we shall 
in London. But several have get any baby rheas is another 
come in by post, also, from matter. We shall certainly try 
farther afield. our utmost, especially as these 

“For the present,, we are South American ostriches have 
accepting the eggs at owner's n °t been reared in the Gardens 
risk, and are putting them in since 1912.” ' 
incubators in the reptile house 

laboratory, on the understanding A T Inse ct House an entirely 
that,.if we hatch them, we may new method of displaying 
be' allowed to retain one of the ants_ is being tried out with 
baby tortoises, the owner taking considerable success. Two one- 
the rest,” a Zoo official told me. foot-square magnifying lenses 
“We are, however, not too hope- from television receivers have 
ful about many of these eggs— been erected, one on each of the 
it is always a tricky business two ant islands. One is set up 
trying to hatch out young in f ron t of the ants’ “breakfast 
tortoises. For one thing, the eggs table ” so that the public can see 
need to be kept, buried in sand fk e . ants, very much magnified, 
at a rather high temperature, eating their meal of fruit and 
And for another, they should meat. Seen through the magni- 
never be turned, otherwise the Qers, . every movement of the 
embryo may be killed. Best way ants’ jaws can be studied. • 
to ensure that they are not The other lens has been 
turned is to put a pencilled cross placed in front of a nest which 
on the upper surface of the egg the colony is building, enabling 
directly it is found, and see that visitors to see the ants carrying 
this mark is kept uppermost.” twigs and also eggs. 

The idea was originated by 
A T the Zoo ostrich house there Headkeeper Sydney Walsh, who 
is, just now', excitement over pointed out several advantages," 
some eggs of another kind—those chief of which is that, by viewing 
of a rhea, or South American the ants through these 'large 
ostrich. The bird, which began lenses, visitors can stand well 
laying in her somewhat restricted back to see all that is going on. 

“There is no need now for people 
to crowd up to the front to get 
a good view,” Mr Walsh told me. 


BRAZIL’S 2500 KINDS 


Vaulting the “ horse ” in the German prison camp 


JJtmiNG the last ten years 
there have been innumer¬ 
able war films from British and 
American studios, and now Lon¬ 
don Films present The Wooden 
Horse, adapted by Eric Williams 
from his immensely popular 
book of the same name. It is a 
brave, lively, and amusing pic¬ 
ture, very well produced by Ian 
Dalrymple and directed by Jack 
Lee. Some of the camera work 
is particularly good. 

Peter (Leo Genn) and John 
(Anthony Steel) are prisoners of 
war in a German camp, Stalag 
Lfift III. They decide to escape 
by' tunnelling under the camp 
fence. To do this they musr, 
begin their tunnel in the open 
ground near the camp boundary, 
and they hit upon the brilliant 
idea of building a gymnasium 
“horse.” 

Every day this is carried out 
by four men to a suitable, spot. 
Either Peter or John is con¬ 
cealed inside and while other 
prisoners practise vaulting over 
the “horse,” the man concealed 
inside digs. When the “ horse ” 
is taken back tc the hut, the 
man inside takes back the ex¬ 
cavated sand in bags made from 
cut-down trouser legs. He leaves 
a layer of sand on boards so as 
to hide the entrance to the 
tunnel. 

For four long months the tun¬ 
nelling goes on. Thex-e are 
various set-backs, but at. last the 
work is completed and Peter and 
John, with Phil (David Tomlin¬ 


son), get away. Phil goes off on 
his own; Peter and John have 
some thrilling experiences in 
Liibeck before some French im¬ 
ported workers manage to 
smuggle them aboard a Danish 
ship. They have a rough pas¬ 
sage to Copenhagen, where they 
narrowly avoid capture. After a 
series of exciting events they 
reach the Swedish port of Gote- 
borg, where they find Phil at an 
hotel. 

There has never been a better 
picture of life in a prisoner-of- 
war camp. The boredom, the 
small irritations, the courage 
shown by the prisoners in bait¬ 
ing their stolid German guards, 
are all shown convincingly, yet 
without exaggeration. The 
drama unfolds so naturally that 
the carefully-contrived ending in 
the Swedish hotel, although 
amusing, seems out of key. 

The Wooden Horse is certainly 
a film to see. Without preach¬ 
ing, it shows what can be done 
by detei'mined men in the face 
of apparently insurmountable 
obstacles. Without co-operation 
it would have been impossible for 
Peter and John to make their 
escape. They had the help of all 
their fellow prisoners,, and the 
Senior Biitish Officer (Patrick. 
Waddington) played . quite an 
active paid in coming to their aid. 

When the Germans discover 
that thi'ee men. have got away, 
all those who remain are severely 
punished, and one of the best 
moments in the film is provided 
by the manner in which they x - e- 
ceive the news of the penalties 
inflicted on them. 


This is an original and un¬ 
usual. film. Leo Genn and 
Anthony Steel are just right as 
the two chief characters, and 
David Tomlinson, as" the officer 
in charge of the vaulting party, 
gives another example of his con¬ 
siderable acting ability. All the 
small parts are well contrasted 
and natural. The Wooden 
Horse is a film that I look for- 
ward to seeing again. 


Have You Ordered Your • 
CN? j 

Ask your newsagent to re- \ 
serve a copy for yon each \ 
week, and so save disappoint- 


“Briny” 

'J'he joyous scenes on almost 
any beach just now make it 
difficult to realise that it was 
only about 200 years ago when 
our ancestors first made a 
pilgrimage to the sea. 

This was in the middle of the 
18th century, when a.. Doctor. 
Robert Russell, living near 
Brighton, discovered the bene¬ 
ficial properties of' sea water. 
His treatment became so re¬ 
nowned that most of the ailing 
notabilities of London Society 
visited the town. 

It is difficult to imagine a 
fashionable lady of delicate con¬ 
stitution braving the hazards of 
the journey from London, for 
then it took about 12 hours to 
reach the coast by stage-coach, 
and the passengers had to walk 
up all the hills. It is even more 
remarkable that she could per¬ 
suade herself to submit, to the 
nauseating and rigorous routine 
.prescribed by the doctor. But 
perhaps few -ladies did so! 

A patient had first to accustom 
his body to “brine ” by drinking 
sea water and was then handed 
over to an attendant to be 
“bathed.” Swathed in an all-con¬ 
cealing wrap, he was taken out 
to sea in a horse-drawn cart, 
often in the dead of night or in 
the early hours of the morning 
to ensure privacy. 


Drastic Treatment 


Then the patient was forcibly 
plunged up and down in the 
water. As the good doctor 
favoured winter bathing, and few 
people at that time could swim, 
it "must have been a most un¬ 
pleasant experience. 

Nevertheless, Dr Russell’s cure 
became so popular that enter- 
prising merchants made fortunes 
out of bottled sea-water, and 
Brighton was soon transformed 
from a poor fishing village to a 
fashionable resort. The few 
humble inns were enlarged, new 
hotels with ballrooms and gamb¬ 
ling rooms were built, pleasure 
gardens were laid out, and the 
wealthier patrons began to build 


thsr.y Steel as John 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—All would-be-travellers will find 
much to interest them in Alan Ivimey’s story of a . . . 


THOS. COOK’S MAN 







f you travel abroad, as I hope 
you have done or, at any 
rate,, soon will do, there are 
times, especially at first, when 
you.will feel quite extraordinarily 
helpless and badly in heed of a 
friend who knows the ropes. And 
this is where the Cook’s Man 
comes in. * , 

For “Thos. Cook,” though the 
name of a man dead these 
fifty years and more, also means 
a big British organisation for 
helping travellers which is known 
all ever the world. In the past 
the British Government often 
made use of it, and now it is 
owned by the State as part of 
the British Transport Commis¬ 
sion. 


J^s one of the staff pointed out, 
it is not surprising that such 
an organisation should have 
sprung up in this country as 
much as a hundred years. ago, 
when railways began to spread, 
as a natural development from 
the original Mr Thomas. Cook’s 
tourist business in Britain; be¬ 
cause Continental travel is par¬ 
ticularly difficult for Britons 
(ahd their American cousins) 
since most of them don’t speak 
foreign languages at all well. 
For Britons, too, there is the 


added trouble that we still stick 
to our old system of money, 
weights and measures, while the 
rest of Europe and the New 
World long ago adopted the 
simpler decimal system. - 
. So the Cook’s Man was in¬ 
stituted to deal with such prob¬ 
lems as meeting people at 
British and foreign railway 
stations and ports, seeing that 
passports and other necessary 
documents 'were in order, giving 
all sort's of advice and talking 
the foreign language necessary 
to the purpose. In fact, the 
Cook's Man has to be the tactful 
shepherd of foreign travel. 

Jf'oa the right man, or woman, 
who is used.to foreign parts 
and speaks languages well, this 
is a very interesting job indeed. 
And the top job is that of the 
Courier. Quite often he comes 
into the business as a mature 
traveller who has lived abroad. 
But it is quite possible for a 
bright boy or girl, good at lan¬ 
guages, to come straight from 
school to a job behind the 
counter, either at Cook’s head 
office or one of the branches, 
learn the business, and then work 
up to be a courier. 

Mr H. S. Knowles, for instance, 


All labels are checked by Mr Knowles as luggage is brought 
from the hotel, and the first part of the job is done 


A last-minute count of the suitcases in the waiting baggage van 


lias been in Cook’s since 1925, 
and in that time has been all 
round the world. He was one 
of the couriers responsible for 
bringing 8000 Canadian Legion¬ 
aries, from the First World War, 
over on a pilgrimage to the Vimy 
Ridge Memorial in France. This 
meant chartering six liners and 
using the crypt of the famous 
London church, St Martin-in- 
the-Fields, as a letter-forwarding 
office when Cook’s head office be¬ 
came choked with Canadian 
mail. 

In 1933 he was conducting a 
big party bn a grand tour of 
Spain when the Civil War broke 
out and normal life became 
chaos. Mr Knowles had to get 
his party home somehow, but at 
one point it was only his per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the Station 
Master at Cordova which re¬ 
sulted in two men being per¬ 
suaded to drive the special train 
to the French frontier, and thus 
saved "the situation. In the end, 
the party was only three hours 
behind schedule. 

courier takes on all sorts of 

jobs. He might arrive back 
from conducting a tour through 
half a dozen European countries 
to be told in the office chat now 
he’s to go out to India as escort 
to an Indian prince who wishes 
to go round the world. 

Or ho might have to bring a 
boy or girl from the Middle West 
of America to a country house 
in Cumberland by a certain 
date; or look, after a paity of 
delegates—doctors or architects, 
say—to Paris, Vienna, or Stock¬ 
holm for an international con¬ 
ference. 

“The first thing I do on a job 
like this,'” said the Cook’s Man, 
“is . to look at my passenger list 
and memorise the names. I meet 
my party at a hotel or a railway 
station. If it’s a London ter¬ 
minus they will have had their 
tickets to Dover,, say, already 
sent to them by post, so,they can 
get through the ticket barrier 
to meet me on the platform. I 
will be carrying the rest of their 
tickets and reservations for 
train, ship, or coach. And if 
it’s a large party I’shall probably 
have ah assistant to help me.” 
That’s how he gets his training. 

“Then I see that they all have 
their passports, and i impress 
on them that they must always 
have these handy while on a 
journey abroad. 

“When we embark I go to the 
Customs people and tell 
them who are in my party and 
try to get an officer or officers 
to deal with them in one batch. 
On the steamer I warn them 
about being early for a lunch 
reservation, about landing cards 
when we get to Calais or wher¬ 
ever it is, and about standing 
on- the correct side of the deck in 
preparation for landing. 

“On the Continent it’s my job 
to know the officials—passport, 
police, and so on—in every 
country I travel in, and I must 
know the restaurant-car people, 

• too. In case of fog or other delay 
I must telegraph ahead for meals 
or special emergency hotel accom¬ 
modation. 

“I must always show good 
manners to our foreign hosts and 
suggest the advantages of all my 
party adopting the same attitude 
especially when regulations seem 
tiresome.” 

The Cook's Man—or Woman— 
sometimes takes parties of 
children to the Winter Sports 
in Switzerland—and that’s a 


Checking a passenger’s embarkation forms and tickets 


Mr Knowles (extreme right) supervises a final check of 
documents in the railway station 


Before the train leaves Mr Knowles issues meal vouchers and 
boat tickets 


handful—or parents abroad may 
need a courier’s services in bring¬ 
ing a child to England, to school, 
in interviewing the headmaster 
or headmistress, and even buying 
a complete school outfit, from 
boots to books. 

f j 1 HE Cook’s system has had the 
sincere flattery of imitation 
in other countries, and more 
people in Britain now use the 


service than ever. And many a 
waverer, who wondered if he 
would really like a foreign holi¬ 
day, has found anxiety smoothed 
away into confidence and a most 
refreshing vacation. 

I know how glad I was to find 
a Cook’s man on the station plat¬ 
form at Barcelona the other day. 
And I hope you will meet him 
one day, soon, on your foreign 
travels. 
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Inland Festival of Boats; j Where Moses Saw 



Tea-time Afloat—a scene from the film Painted Boats 


unique gathering of inland 
waterways boats of all types 
is being held this week in the 
little Leicestershire town of 
Market Harborough. It is a 
Festival of Boats—the first event 
of its .kind ever planned in this 
country—and it has been organ¬ 
ised by the Inland Waterways 
Association, a body of people 
drawn from all walks of life, who 
love our canals and rivers and 
are trying to revive interest in 
them. 

Over one hundred craft are 
attending the festival, including 
motor cruisers, ships’ lifeboats, 
converted Army pontoons and 
assault craft—even a Norfolk 
duck-punt; and,.of course, several 
of the traditional decorated 
“narrow boats ’’ of the English 
canals, such as are featured in 
the Ealing Studios film, Painted 
Boats, which is being shown in 
the town throughout the week. 

Among the various cups and 


trophies which are being awarded 
is one given by that great lover 
of boats Sir Alan P. Herbert for 
the vessel covering the greatest 
water mileage to the Rally within 
the British Isles; another, given 
by Peter Scott, is for the boat 
covering the greatest mileage to 
the gathering from outside the 
United Kingdom. Other awards 
are for appearance, layout, 
engineering features, and for the 
canoeist travelling the greatest 
distance by water. 

There are also exhibitions, fire¬ 
works displays, waterborne ex¬ 
cursions, concerts, an Old English 
Travelling Fair and various other 
entertainments, and the canal 
basin where the boats are moored 
is floodlit nightly. 

It is thought that the ex¬ 
perience gained from this Festi¬ 
val of Boats will be useful in 
planning a still bigger and better 
one next year, as part of the 1951 
Festival of Britain celebrations. 


the Burning Bush 

r jHE news that ; American ' 
scholars have been spend¬ 
ing part of the summer in the 
remote monastery of St Cathar¬ 
ine on Mount Sinai, examining 
the precious scripture manu¬ 
scripts there, is a reminder of 
the wealth and romance of this 
fortress-monastery. 

Scholars still believe that the 
great hoard of Greek parch¬ 
ments in the monastery, most 
of them written on three and 
four times over with various 
versions of the Scriptures, may 
yet yield a find more ancient 
than the famous Codex Sinaiti- 
cus which the German scholar 
Tischendorf unearthed in 1844. 
In 1933 this Codex was purchased 
from the Soviet Government for 
£100,000, and it is now one of 
the most treasured possessions of 
the British Museum. . 

This . summer’s discovery is of 
parchments with five texts of 
the Bible written in various 
forms of Greek which will re¬ 
quire ultra-violet and infra-red 
photography to reveal their true 
worth. The textual writings 
are done on top of one another, 
and the expert in charge handled 
the parchment several times 
before he noticed ancient Greek 
on one side and Kufic on the 
other. He believes these manu¬ 
scripts go back beyond a d 400. 

5000 Feet High 

The monastery itself covers 
the- reputed site where Moses 
saw the burning bush, and the 
body of St Catharine is said to 
be buried on Jebel Musa, the 
mountain '-which towers above 
the monastery’s massive granite 
walls. The monastery is over 
5000 feet high in the arid moun¬ 
tains of the Sinai peninsula, and 
at one time it had as many as 400 
monks, but the number is now 
about 40. 



Church in a Cave 

former smugglers’ cave at 

Pittenweem, Fifeshire, has 
been fitted up as a place of wor¬ 
ship. 

.. This means that it reverts to 
its earlier use, for Christian con¬ 
verts to St Fillian, the monk, are 
said to have come here, and it 
contains a stone altar. The 
monks were driven from it during 
the Reformation and it became 1 
the haunt of smugglers. One of 
the smugglers was caught and 
his execution at Edinburgh in 
1736 resulted in the Porteous 
Riots which are so graphically 
described by Scott in The Heart 
o/ Midlothian. 

For many years this smuggler’s 
haunt was used as a store for 
fishermen’s gear. Now it ■ has 
been fitted with electric light, 
and has accommodation for 
about a dozen worshippers, and 
each Sunday during the summer 
the Communion service is held 
there. 


CITY OF BEARDS 

Tf more beards are met per 
' mile in the streets of Canter¬ 
bury than in other cities it is 
not without good reason. 

It is due to a request by the 
Mayor of Canterbury, . who 
pointed out that nearly 2500 men 
would be needed to take part in 
the medieval plays which will 
form part of the city’s Festival 
of Britain celebrations, and many 
of the players will be required to 
wear beards. 


WOGGLES 

Ocouts all over the world are 
encouraged to make their 
own woggles, the rings round 
their scarves, but young Africans 
have had some quite original 
ideas about woggles, and have 
had to be discouraged from 
using bottle-tops, pill-boxes, 
string, and wire for fastening 
their scarves. 

They are encouraged to do 
their own woggling with pieces of 
animal skin, bone, or plaited 
grass. 


The gardens round the build¬ 
ings are beautifully cared-for 
and have figs, olives, oranges, 
almonds, apricots, and vines 
flourishing in the open. 

The new discovery is called 
the Codex Arabicus , and has 
been photographed on microfilm 
for the Library of Congress 
in Washington. Altogether the 
Americans have filmed 500 manu¬ 
scripts. 

The dry, clear air of the 
mountains has helped to keep 
the manuscripts in good con¬ 
dition for nearly 1500 years. 


Mechanical 

Elephant 

These children of 
Thaxted in Essex are 
riding on a mechanical 
elephant. This crea¬ 
ture stands nearly nine 
feet high, and has 
a skin made of 
toughened paper 
nearly half-an-inch 
- thick. 

It was produced "by 
Mr Frank Stuart as 
the result of two years 
of work. Driven by a 
10 hp engine, it has 
over 9000 parts ; its 
ears wag and the ex¬ 
haust pipe runs down 
the trunk; and it cost 
one thousand pounds , 
not forgetting £10 for 
a road-fund licence. 


ff/he 



BELL OF FREEDOM 

gERLiN is to have a mighty bell, 
cast in British metal in a 
British foundry, as a symbol of 
freedom for its citizens. 

The idea ^ of the bell was 
General Clay’s, who wished to 
give Berlin and the Crusade of 
Freedom, which he organised 
there, a call to believe in freedom 
and to live for it; and when the 
great bell sounds its first notes 
in October the sound will echo 
throughout the free world by 
radio. 

The bell is fittingly inscribed 
with a paraphrase of Lincoln’s 
words at Gettysburg ; " That 
this world, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom.” They 
are words with profound signifi¬ 
cance at this moment. 

Freedom, in the way which 
the English-speaking and most 
European peoples enjoy it, is 
now denied to the peoples in 
the countries behind the “ iron 
curtain.” Propaganda against 
such freedom proceeds across the 
frontiers all the time, and must 
be answered. Freedom’s bell 
ringing from Berlin will be part 
of the answer. Long may its 
notes ring out. 

—++— 

OLD LONDON’S VALIANT 
YOUNG 

| ondon’s volunteer airmen re¬ 
cently celebrated their silver 
jubilee, and, at a special service 
at the Priory Church of St. 
Bartholomew- the Great, the 
Queen unveiled a memorial to 
members of the Goo (City of 
London) Squadron, Royal Auxil¬ 
iary Air Force, who have laid 
down their lives. 

The Bishop of London spoke 
of the strong family feeling of 
the City of London, and said 
they were] there to help to keep 
the silver jubilee of the youngest 
child in that family. 

“ We remember with intense 
pride the valour of this child 
of our beloved city,” he went 
on, “ and we remember with 
gratitude all it lias done here in 
this country, in North Africa, 
in Sicily, in Italy, and in that 
most glorious campaign in the 
skies of Europe.” 


Belgium’s Young 
Ruler 

A young man who has beei 
little in the public eye ha 
. been called to the highest offtc 
in his country, Belgium. 

Under an agreement betweei 
his father King Leopold ant 
the three chief parties Prino 
Baudouin will assume the power 
of the King as Prince Royal, unti 
September y next year, when h 
will be 2 i and ascend the Throne 

In the war 
years the 
Prince was, like 
his father, a 
prisoner of 
Hitler first at 
Laekcn Palace 
in Belgium 
and then in 
Thuringia. He 
studied hard 
during those 
years, and after 
his release by 
the American 
Army entered 
a State College in Switzerland 
where his special studies wen 
mathematics and engineering 
Music, football, and mountain 
eering have been his chie 
pursuits when not engaged ii 
his studies. 

Serious in mind and outlool 
his youthful vigour will appea 
to all that is best among th 
Belgians. May he prove a rallyin; 
centre for this brave little natioi 
in these difficult days. 


THE KEY 

committee of blind Braillis: 
and language experts wh< 
met in London last mo'ntl 
approved the adoption of : 
system of Braille for any of th 
8oo tribal languages of Africa. 

According to the blind chan 
man, Mr John Wilson, it was 
very complex but engrossin 
task to find Braille signs for a 
the letters, clicks, and ton 
variations which are common t 
African languages but unfamilia 
to our ears. They have four, 
the key which will open u 
vast realms of gold to man 
who live in darkness. 


| Under the 

^■JANY people today have a soun 
claim for better pay. An 
make themselves heard. 



Prince Baudouin 


TRINIDAD’S FINE GESTURE 

T’iie day when the British West 
Indies Colonies unite under 
a federal constitution is nearer 
than many people hoped. The 
Trinidad Legislature has ap¬ 
proved the report of the Closer 
Association Committee which 
was published last March. 

Trinidad has increased her 
trade considerably in recent *. 
months, is working out a five- 
year-plan, has passed a Bill for 
unifying currency in the Carib¬ 
bean area, and is about to adopt 
a new constitution under which 
a majority of the members of 
both the Legislative and Execu¬ 
tive Councils' will be elected. 

Prosperous and progressive, 
Trinidad might well have decided 
to stand alone, but she welcomes 
federation even at some cost to 
herself. 


0 

LADY says that preparing ft 
the holidays makes her ill. Fee 
like a packing case. 

0 

JTNGLAND is exporting lar: 

numbers of walking stick 
They have probably arranged son 
walking tours. 



a portable building should be 
a schoolhouse. Ii was carried i:;i. 





rtrt's Ne.vsfcfer 


THINGS SAID 

Jn Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth and in the democ¬ 
racies there are diverse creeds, 
but their adherents all believe' 
in the supremacy of the moral 
law. The Prime Minister 

TTo say that schooldays are. 

the best part of one’s life 
is simply a thumping lie. 
President of the Royal Academy 

Dad eggs are not a new 
phenomenon. They have 
always been part of civilisation. 

Minister of Food 

Qne day the whole world will 
speak the same language. 
It will not be German, Russian, 
or English, but a new language 
embodying the best elements of 
; national tongues. 

Joseph Stalin 
-+♦- 

One Man’s Work 

W/e all owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the Revd 
H. H. Symonds of Ulverston, 
chairman of the Friends of the 
Lake District, who has just 
given his own five farms in the 
Duddon Valley to the National 
Trust. All through his life Mr 
Symonds has cared lovingly for 
the Lake District, and his watch¬ 
ful eye became even keener 
when he retired from his Liver¬ 
pool school. 

No scheme which threatened 
' an inch of the Lake District’s 
wild beauty has ever passed 
unchallenged by him. He has 
fought Government authorities, 
local councils, business interests, 
and the selfish ideas of owners 
with a patience and determina¬ 
tion unsurpassed ; and his own 
book on. the Lake District is 
essential to anyone who would 
know it thoroughly. Now he 
has crowned a lifetime of service 
by giving to the nation the land 
which he himself acquired with 
the sole idea that its natural 
beauty should be preserved for 
ever. __ _ 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Dryden wrote. Good sense 
and good nature are never separ¬ 
ated, though the ignorant world 
has thought otherwise. 


litor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If sandy girls can' 
be shingled 


[ANY firms now go in for adding 
machines. To add to their, 
importance. 

0 

gUS fares arc going up. To the 
top deck ? 

.0 

——33, ^4-V old man says he is so 
happy he starts singing 
every morning. Wonder if his 
neighbours are happy too? 

0 

'J'RAMS in Blackpool are the 
last word in comfort. 
Especially the last tram ? 

^ • '0 

<JOME people are given to 
! that sweeping generalisations, 

it for Particularly when they are 
i itsly. trying to sell vacuum Cleaners. 



New Farmers For 
New Zealand 

Mext May New Zealand hopes 
- ■ to welcome 15 British boys 
for training as farmers until they 
are 21 years old. 

This is part of a praiseworthy 
scheme by the trustees of the 
New Zealand Sheepowners’ Fund 
for helping to pay for the higher 
education of the sons and 
daughters of seamen in the 
Royal Navy or Merchant Service 
and of airmen who gave their 
lives or were disabled in the 
Second World War. 

The boys, who must be be¬ 
tween 15 and 17 years old, are 
selected by the Royal Alfred 
Merchant Seamen’s Society. 

They will be given their kit 
and passages to New Zealand. 
After training at a Government 
Farm of Instruction the trustees 
of the fund will find them employ¬ 
ment for three years with farmers. 
Half their wages will be placed 
in a savings account to which 
the trustees will contribute 
liberally so that each young man 
will have a capital sum available 
when at 21 he starts farming on 
his own, account. 


These Things Endure 

Jf we work upon marble, it will 
perish. If we work upon 
brass, time will efface it. If we 
rear temples, they will crumble to 
dust. But if we work upon men’s 
immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with high principles, with 
the just fear of God, and love of 
their fellow men, we engrave on 
those tablets something which 
no time can efface, and which will 
brighten and brighten to all 
eternity. 

Daniel Webster 


A CRY FOR PEACE 

" puT up the sword ! ” The 
voice of Christ once more 
Speaks, in the pauses of the 
cannon’s roar, 

O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles 
reaped 

And left dry ashes ; over trenches 
reaped 

With nameless dead ; o’er cities 
starving slow 

Under a rain of fire ; through 
wards of woe 

Down which a groaning diapason 
runs 

From tortured brothers, hus¬ 
bands, lovers, sons. ■ 

Of desolate women in their far-off 
homes. 

Waiting to hear the step that 
never comes ! 

O men and brothers, let that 
voice be heard. 

War fails, try peace ; put up the 
useless sword ! 

John Whittier 
' ——• 

Book of Books 

’T’iiE English Bible lives in the 
ear, like a music that can 
never be forgotten. It is part of 
the national mind : it is the 
anchor of the national serious¬ 
ness. The memory of the dead 
passes into it. The most potent 
traditions of childhood are per¬ 
petuated in its most powerful 
passages. 

F. W. Faber, 


August 19, 19SO 

New Pipeline 
For Iraq 

]\JiDM,E East oil production will 
be greatly increased when a 
new pipeline for which contracts 
have been placed, comes into use 
late in 1952. 

The pipeline, of 30 to 32 inches 
diameter, will be 566 miles long 
and will link the Kirkuk (Iraq) 
• oilfield with a Mediterranean 
terminal at Banias, Syria: Three 
rivers—the Tigris. Euphrates, 
and Orontes—will be crossed and 
the pipeline’s maximum elevation 
will be 2527 feet above sea level. 

Work will begin at the end of 
this year, and 44 Americans and 
200 British will be engaged, 
with the bulk of the labour being 
recruited locally. British firms 
are to supply much of the pump¬ 
ing and other installations, but 
the pipe itself is being made in 
USA. 

The pipeline will be buried 
after being double-coated and 
wrapped with glass fibre and 
rubberised asbestos felt. With 
two other smaller-diameter lines, 
already in operation, the new 
pipeline will enable Kirkuk oil 
output to be raised from its 
yearly six million tons to at least 
19 million tons. 



Hullo, Kids 


Needy, Greedy, and Weedy, three 
kids, poke their heads through their 
enclosure at Bristol Zoo in anticipa¬ 
tion of something to eat. 


DODIE REMEMBERS 

J)odie Is the horse that used 
to pull the patrol boat and 
gear backwards and forwards 
on the beach at Tynemouth. 

Every day, going - along Hot¬ 
spur Street on the way to and 
from work, Dodie would stop at 
the home of Miss Eva Fry, who 
would come out to greet the 
horse and stroke and feed him. 
Sometimes Dodie would even 
push the front door open and 
stand with his forelegs on the 
doormat. 

At the end of the 1948 season 
Dodie. was taken off the beach 
job and given the task of pulling 
a corporation cart. 

The other day, for the first 
time since September 1948, 
Dodie went back to his earlier 
job on the beach. A new boy 
was in charge of him, and when 
Dodie stopped in the middle of 
Hotspur Street the boy could 
not make him go- on. 

Then Dodie clattered on to the 
pavement and towards Miss Fry’s, 
house. Miss Fry- was at home, 
and, -hearing the old familiar 
step, she rushed out to greet her 
friend, who nuzzled up in evi¬ 
dent delight. 

After hearly two years Dodie' 
had not forgotten! 


Honouring Honore 


The Great French Novelist Balzac 

T overs of the novel ail the world over are remembering 
■ L -‘ Honore de Balzac this week, for it is just 100 years ago 
that this great French writer died. He had established the 
principle that the story writer should portray the whole person¬ 
ality of his characters. 


Honore . was born 
in Tours on May 20, 

1799, and was first 
sent to the Oratorian 
College at Vendome 
for his education. 

As it was his 
parents’ wish that he 
should study law, he 
went to Paris, where 
he studied at the 
Sorbonne, and, later, 
frequented lawyers' 
offices. 

However, at the age of 21 he 
decided to seek his fortune as an 
author in Paris. For some years 
he endured great hardship, living 
in a garret, as his parents, dis¬ 
pleased at his relinquishing the 
study of the law, allowed him 
only a pittance. 

His first stories were not read; 
and, as some critics have said, 
did not deserve to be read. His 
first success came with he Peau 
de Chagrin, or The Wild Ass’s 
Skin, to give it its English title. 
It was a clever interweaving of 
the supernatural into modern 
life, and was widely praised. 

His Own Romance 

One result of this novel was a 
romantic friendship with a rich 
Polish lady, Madame Hanska, 
which was chiefly maintained by 
correspondence and lasted for 18 
years until they were married. 
Madame Hanska had read his 
novel and had written to him 
under the name of “L’Etrangere.” 
On August 19, 1850, three months 
after they 'were married, Balzac 
died at the age of 51. 

Like many other writers, 
Balzac was not a good business 
man. In 1822 he returned to his 
native town, where he established 
a printing and publishing busi¬ 
ness. After a few years the 
business failed and Balzac was 
burdened with a heavy debt 
which long harassed him. It; 
hurt his pride, too, for he had 
himself inserted the “de ” in 
front of his name to imply 
descent from the land-owning 
aristocracy. That, some would 
say, was typical, of the man- 
resplendent, flamboyant, with big 
ideas about everything. 


But this warm- 
blooded, excit¬ 
able, moody, French 
novelist, was a most 
painstaking worker, 
as well. Every day, 
regularly, he worked 
15, even 18 hours a 
day. And after 20 
years he had written 
85 novels! 

His great literary 
effort was La Come- 
die Humaine or The 
Drama of Human Life. It was 
gigantic . in .its conception, pro¬ 
digious in ■ its production, a 
literature in itself, and an ex¬ 
ample of Balzac’s superabundant 
vitality. It was an amazing 
series of Romances which was 
' to give a complete picture of 
modern civilisation. The pro¬ 
fessions, arts, sciences, trades, 
and all phases of manners in 
town and country came under 
the microscope of his analytical 
mind. 

George Saintsbury, a dis¬ 
tinguished English critic, has said 
that “no novelist has created on 
the same scale, with the same 
range; none has such a cosmos of 
his own, pervaded with such a 
sense of the originality and 
power of its creator.” 

In spite of a high-flown style 
his stories still appeal to thought¬ 
ful readers. For his character¬ 
istic quality, as Victor Hugo said 
in his funeral oration, was obser¬ 
vation and imagination. 


TANKER PIONEER 

^ orway is to erect a monument 
to the man who first thought 
of the -idea of carrying oil in 
bulk instead of in. barrels—the 
shipowner Gustav Conrad Han¬ 
sen. He lived at Tonsberg, and 
it was in 1878 that he first put 
his idea into practice, convert¬ 
ing two sailing ships into oil¬ 
carrying tankers. 

The idea was soon copied by 
shipowners all over the world, 
and today fleets of tankers, far 
ahead of Hansen’s old vessels, 
constitute a large part of the 
world's shipping. 



A Medallion of Balzac 
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Fine Gateway 
to England 

JJitherto the passengers from 
the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth have come 
ashore under conditions very 
different from those on board. 

For these travellers, at any 
rate, the new Ocean Terminal 
which the Prime Minister opened 
at Southampton Docks the other 
day provides a much more cheer¬ 
ing welcome than the normal 
draughty sheds in which Customs 
and other formalities have to be 
endured. 

The Ocean Terminal is a three¬ 
storied building 1200 feet long. 
The ground-floor is a railway 
station with a 1000-foot platform 
which can accommodate two full- 
length boat-trains at the same 
time. 

A notable feature is the first 
floor, for along its outer wall are 
stowed four, covered telescopic 
gangways. When the ship docks, 
hydraulic machinery swings each 
of these gangways into position 
against the exits from the ship. 
The gangways are mounted on 
rails and automatically adjust 
themselves to any movements of 
the ship. 

Through these gangways the 
passengers pass into waiting 
halls fitted with shops, banks, 
and travel agencies, and they 
can enjoy a meal before passing 
on to the Customs Halls to which 
their baggage has been raised on 
conveyors from the dockside. 
Escalators. lifts, and stairs then 
take them to the trains below, 
or to their waiting motor-cars. 

Picture on page 7 


HARNESS YOUR 
DOG 

Jr dog owners would use a 
harness instead of fixing the 
lead to the collar - when taking 
their dogs for walks, they would 
lengthen the lives of their pets. 

This advice is _ given by Our 
Dumb Friends’ League, who ex¬ 
plain that the harness takes the 
pull of the dog. on its chest 
instead of its larynx, and so 
there is less strain to the heart. 

The dog must also wear a 
collar with the owner's name and 
address on it. 
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Born in London in 1836, 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
early resolved to become 
a doctor. Her ambition was 
regarded as outrageous in a 
young woman, and certain 
Medical Schools : bluntly 
refused her application for 
enrolment. 



1 Pioneers 


She studied privately, 
and at last wrung a 
license from the Society 
of Apothecaries. In 1866 
she opened a dispensary , „ 
for women and children 
in fiary/ebone, from | (T/j 
which arose the great J Xjl 
Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson Hospital in London. 


® 34. Dr ELIZABETH 
GARRETT ANDERSON 




For 28 years she was 
associated with the 
London School ofMedicine 
for Women, first as 
Lecturer, then as Dean. 
She used her inf/uence 
unceasingly to gain 
equality for women 
in the medic a i 
profession . 


In 1908 she became England's 
first woman mayor — of her 
home town, Afdehurgh, 
Suffolk . Nowadays there are 
women medical students in all 
civilised countries, thanks to 
the courage and determination 
of a woman who never 
accepted defeat . 



The Biggest Animals at Large in Europe 


Woburn Park, in Bedford¬ 
shire, the home of the Duke 
of Bedford, a new bison bull is 
anxiously awaited from Poland, 
which it is hoped will introduce 
new blood into Britain's only 
herd of bison. 

Comparatively few people are 
aware that there is such a herd, 
but it is a relic of the mighty 
herds which used to terrorise 
Stone Age men thousands of 
years ago. 

In prehistoric times bison 
roamed what are now Arctic 
regions and gradually spread 
south—some into America and 
others into Asia and Europe. 
The original stock disappeared, 
and a different species of bison 
developed on either side of the 
Atlantic; these are known today 
as American and European 
bison. 

During the Middle Ages bison 
were scattered over the whole of 
Europe, but the gradual felling of 
the forests—the natural haunts 
of the bison—led to a steady 
decline in their numbers. In fact, 
by 1914 there were few more than 
700 left, and most of these were 
in the forests of Lithuania 

During the first two years of 
the First World War many bison 
were killed by soldiers on the 
march, and the number was 
further reduced to only 150. The 
decline continued, and in 1922— 
when there xvere only 56 left—a 
special society was formed in 
Berlin to save the vanishing 
bison. 


Each bison was numbered 
and its career carefully noted. 
If a herd could be improved by 
the addition of fresh blood, the 
society always endeavoured to do 
what it could. ■ In four years 
the number of bison in Europe 
rose by ten, but the animals were 
still considered so rare that two 
brought to the London Zoo in 
1926 journeyed in great secrecy 
and were kept in seclusion for 
some weeks before their arrival 
was made known to the public. 

Even today there are few more 
than a hundred pure-bred bison 
in Europe. Most of these are in 
Poland, with a few in Sweden, 
Germany, and Russia. Besides 
the 15 at Woburn, there is a 
European bison, at the London 
Zoo, another at Manchester, and 
a pair at Edinburgh, all of which 
came from Woburn. 


gciENTiSTS at Rothamsted Ex¬ 
perimental Station are to 
start experiments with a new 
method of crop irrigation which 
is said to hold high promise of 
greatly increased harvests. 
Known as the Vaspra-Tegtmeier 
method, it is a new form of irri¬ 
gation by mist, developed in 
Germany and already put into 
practical service at Padworth 
Mill Gardens in Berkshire. 

The apparatus produces a mist 
so soft that it neither puddles 
nor cakes the ground, although 


The bison at Woburn live 
chiefly on grass, supplemented by 
hay, roots, and crushed oats. ’ The 
experiment has sometimes been 
tried of offering branches of 
trees, but the bison soon tire of 
them. On the Continent, how¬ 
ever, where the grazing may be 
less good, branches of trees are 
more appreciated by these forest 
animals. 

- Bison are sometimes said to be 
shy and to prefer secluded places, 
but this is not so with those at 
Woburn. They are not aggressive, 
unless upset, although an in¬ 
dividual bull or cow is sometimes 
a little bad-tempered. 

Nevertheless, they certainly 
present a formidable appearance, 
and, standing six feet high at the 
withers and being nearly 12 feet 
long, they are the biggest animals 
at large in Europe. 


the moisture penetrates ,tlie 
whole area. The usual method 
is to spray the mist for a number 
of minutes several times a day, 
these regular blanketings of mist 
keeping plants pest-free. 

In Germany experiments with 
the same system are being made 
to give frost-proof protection for 
fruit trees, and it is found that 
protection to ten -degrees below 
freezing is given. 

It has been found that market- 
garden crops are both earlier 
and larger by this method. 


Mist When Needed 


Then and Now 

A COUNTRY QUIZ 


Jn the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
many of our wild and culti¬ 
vated plants were known by 
other and often more picturesque 
names. Here are some of them; 


1 Bulbous • 

violet 

2 Bruisewort 

3 White satin 

4 Hearts-ease 

5 Swallow-wort 

6 Monk’s 

rhubarb 

7 Dalmation 

cap 

8 May lily 

9 Calves-snout 


10 Henbane of 

Peru 

11 Clove 

gilliflower 

12 Scorpion 

grass 

13 Indian cress 

14 Pea-berry 

15 Garden 

mallow 

16 Marigold of 

Peru 


Their present-day names are 
given in the list below; but 
before looking at it cover the list 
and try to identify , the plants. 


1 Snowdrop 

2 Daisy 

3 Purple honesty 

4 Pansy 

5 Greater 

celandine 

6Dock 

7 Tulip 

8 Lily of the 

valley 


9 Antirrhinum 
(Snapdragon) 

10 Tobacco 

11 Carnation 

12 Forget-me- 

not 

13 Nasturtium 

14 Gooseberry 

15 Hollyhock 

16 Sunflower 


How many were you able to 
recognise? 


FOREST FIRES 

The Forestry Commission have 
just completed a survey of 
the causes of and the damage 
done by fires in State forests 
during the last 20 years. 

The report states that in 
England, Scotland, and Wales 
13,500 fires threatened or dam¬ 
aged State woodlands, and more 
than 26,000 acres were destroyed 
—a loss of £550,000 of timber. In 
addition it was necessary to 
spend more than £1,350,000 on 
forest fire protection. 

Though sparks from railway 
engines cause many of the fires, 
the general public are, it is said, 
responsible for the "greater part 
of the damage done. 

The Commission, therefore, 
appeals to everyone to take every 
precaution against starting fires in 
woodlands, and thereby sabotag¬ 
ing that national recovery to 
which they are contributing by 
planting thousands of new acres 
every year. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN — Picture-Version of His Astonishing Adventures (8) 



The Baron related to his friends another of his Through his telescope (the shell still under his As usual with the Baron, everything went ac- On the ground, the two officers were able to 
exploits at Gibraltar during the siege. He was arm) he saw a crowd near the enemy's camp cording to plan. He threw the shell just as release each other from their bonds and, as all 
at breakfast with the General when a bombshell who were about to hang two British officers the officers were suspended, and it burst as it the enemy soldiers were knocked out, they 
came through the window and landed on the .they had caught spying. The distance, said the .fell, knocking out all the enemy soldiers, but escaped to the beach where two Spanish boat- 
table. Knowing that it might burst at any Baron, was too great for him to throw the shell not touching the two suspended high above, men rowed them to one of our ships, which 
moment, the others fled ; but the Baron calmly at them but, he went on, he had with him the They, of course, were for the moment in an brought them back to Gibraltar. When they 
picked up the hissing object and carried it to sling with which David slew Goliath—this, he extremely uncomfortable position, but happily, heard] how they had been saved, said the Baron, 
the top of the Rock of Gibraltar, where he mentioned, had been in his family for some a piece of shell cut through the foot of the they shook hands with him heartily, “and we 
looked for somewhere to throw it away. centuries—and with it he hurled the shell. gibbet, and it fell without hurting them. all retired to spend the day with festivity.” 

Believe it or not, next week’s instalment concerns the Baron’s wonderful dog 
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£: Another Adventure of Jonty, Nat, and Pen • 

| The Trail of 
! THE WRITING ON THE WAIL j 

o. 

FI 999999999999999 by GARRY HOGG ???????????????[ 


“ '-t - ' here’s nothing to say that 
I we’re not to get help,” 
Nat said. “We could try 
the Chester Public Library, for a 
start.” 

“I’ve got a book at home, all 
about ships,” Jonty said. “Pity 
I didn’t bring it with me.” 

There were only three verses in 
Uncle Rodney’s latest Trail 
Letter, and only one capital- 
letter-word clue. But, as Nat had 
remarked earlier, there was any 
amount of fact in it, so an 
encyclopedia would probably 
give, them the answers they 
needed. They went to the 
Library, entered the reference- 
room, and sat down at a green- 
topped table, the verses spread 
out in front of them: 

A ship Brunei once built, a 
monster ship: 

Eight Engines drove her paddle- 
wheels and screws; 

On six tall, tapering masts she 
carried sail. 

That wind might serve, if engines 
did refuse; 

She crossed the wide Atlantic, 
and did lay 

A cable, so that man might send 
to man 

Three thousand miles aivay his 
messages, 

And half the world in one brief 
moment span. 

“We’ll look up ‘ Atlantic 
Cable,’ for a start,” Nat whis¬ 
pered, reaching for Volume One. 

J^apidly they flicked through 
the pages, till Pen put her 
finger beneath a word in italics, 
half-way down one column: 
Great Eastern. , Heads close 
together, they read the story of 
the astonishing ship, “the largest 
piece of marine architecture ever 
put together,” as the writer of 
the article said. He went on to 
record how it carried five funnels 
a hundred feet high though only 
six inches in diameter. “The 
sparks probably set the sails on 
fire now and then!” Jonty said, 
in a throaty whisper that carried 
right across the large reference- 
room and made the attendant 
point a warning finger up at a 
notice reading SILENCE. 

- There was no doubt that this 
was the ship referred to in the 
verses, but for safety’s sake 
Jonty noted down one or two 
facts, including her length, given 
as 692 feet. Then they left the 
Library, to follow up the only 
clue in the three verses they had 
received: 

If you icould find a “memory” 
of her. 

Then seek an Antique Dealer in 
the town: 

Old SANTA CLAUS might be his 
patron-saint, 

As you mill realise, when you’ve 
tracked him doion! 

“The town seems to be nothing 
but antique dealers,” Pen re¬ 
marked, jotting down yet another 
on the sheet of paper she was 
carrying. By now they felt they 
must have peered into every 
shop-window that contained old 
furniture and objets d’art, from 
one end of the town to the other. 
“Santa Claus,” Nat said. “What 


on earth is the connection there, 
I’d like to know?” 

Pen frowned, and read through 
her list once again. ■ Then, 
suddenly, she brightened. “Isn’t 
‘ Santa Claus ’ our way of saying 
‘Saint Nicholas’? Well, look!” 
She pointed to a name on their, 
list, in triumph. 

"That’s right,” Nat said. “Come 
cn, everybody! ” 

JN a few minutes they entered 
an Antique Dealer’s shop 
with that name over the window. 
A man with a glue-brush in his 
hand looked, up from a bench 
behind the shop, and then 
straightened his back and came 
to meet them. He looked keenly 
at them while Pen told their 
tale, with interruptions from 
Jonty that made things no 
clearer, but often made him 
smile. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t tell you 
any more about the Great 
Eastern than you know already. 
But if it’ll be any help to you, 
I’ve got an envelope here that 
reached me inside another one, 
the other day. I was told to 
expect a visit from a trio of 
youngsters asking just the sort of 
questions that you’re asking.” 
He rummaged in his desk and 
produced an envelope that bore 
Uncle Rodney’s unmistakable 

handwriting. “Well-” 

"Coo, thanks!” Jonty said. “He 
seems to have divided the clues 
up this time, doesn’t he?” 

Pen explained, and the man 
dismissed them with a “Well, 
come and tell me how you go 
on, won’t you! ” 

Outside his shop they read the 
single verse contained on a small 
sheet of notepaper: 

A hundred yards from where 
you’re standing now 
A FASHION HOUSE loill next 
come to your aid; 

Beneath its showroom Roman 
pillars lie 

Which once composed a splendid 
colonnade. 

“What’s a ‘ fashion house ’? ” 
Jonty asked. 

“A superior shop where women 
buy expensive clothes and 
things,” said Nat. 

“We won’t have to go inside it, 
will we?” Jonty asked, appalled 
at the prospect. 

“One of us will,” said Pen. “If 
we want the next clue. I’ll go in 
alone, if you’re afraid!” 

“Not jolly well likely!” Jonty 
retorted. “I don’t want to miss 
anything. Besides, you mightn’t 
understand the clue, and I 
wouldn’t be there to help.” 

“The first thing,” Nat said, “is 
to find this blessed fashion 
house!” 

Half-an-hour’s search elimi- 
' nated all the women’s dress- 
shops but two; the others were 
all well out of range. They 
lingered outside the likelier one. 

“You go in first, and do a bit 
of preliminary reconnaissance,” 
Jonty said to his sister. 

Pen looked-at him. “What 
a-” 

“Oh, go on!” Jonty said, im¬ 


patiently, guessing at what she 
had left unsaid “Get this done 
and I’ll tell you how I thought 
of it.” 

She was lucky first shot. 
“They’ve a basement which any¬ 
body can visit if they’re 
interested,” she reported when 
, she came out. 

“Free?” Jonty asked cautiously. 
“I’m blowed if I’m going to pay 
out good money to go into this 
. sort, of shop!” 

“Quite free ” Pen assured him, 
and with some misgiving he 
. followed the others through the 
door, past some’ rather amused- 
looking saleswomen, and down a 
narrow flight of stairs. At the 
bottom there were a lot of dis¬ 
used window dummies lying 
about; and, just as the verse had 
said, a group of immense stone 
columns lay just as they had 
fallen when, perhaps fifteen 
hundred years before, the Roman 
colonnade had been destroyed. 

“Gosh!” said Jonty. “Who’d 
have thought that all this would 
be just underneath a superior 
place like a dress shop? I wonder 
if they ' know about it? Btit it 
doesn’t get us any nearer the 
Great Eastern, does it?” he 
ended. 

“Perhaps this will, though,” 
said a new voice, and they turned 
to see the manageress coming 
down the stairs with a familiar 
envelope in her hand "When 
you said something about the 
Great Eastern, I knew you were 
the children I’d been told to 
expect.” 

“Thanks very much,” Pen said, 
taking the envelope. “I expect 
this’ll tell us just what we want 
to know.” 

There were only two more 
verses, containing one clue in 
capitals and—oh, joy!—the name 
Great Eastern at last: 

Seek next the Phoenix Tower, 
where once King Charles 
Surveyed the battlefield of 
Rowton Moor; 

Stand on its steps; look south¬ 
ward, for WITHIN 
THREE HUNDRED PACES 
you’ll complete your tour! 

Beneath your feet, the massive 
flagstones lie; 

Beside you, runs a wall of ancient 
strength; 

And on it, carved in symbols 
bold, you’ll read 

The famed Great Eastern's 
formidable length! 

“Last lap,” said Nat, “Anyone 
will tell us where the Phoenix 
Tower is.” 

TTp Northgate to the Abbey 
Gateway, through to the 
eastern wall, turn left, and the 
tower stands on the corner, high 
above what was once the city 
moat. They were there in five 
minutes. 

“Well,” said Nat as they stood 
on the tower steps, “here we 
are. That’s south, towards the 
Cathedral. And what we’re look¬ 
ing for is ‘ within three hundred 
paces.’ ” 

They set' off along the wall, 
treading the great flagstones, 
their left hands rubbing along the 
coping-stones of the balustrade. 
On their right was a big lawn, 
with tennis-courts shaded at one 
end by the bulk of the Cathedral. 
They walked slowly, ■ searching 
the stonework as they went. Nat 
was in the lead. They had 
walked - little more than two 
hundred yards when he stopped, 
turned, and looked down at the 
low coping-stone. There, almost 
beneath his hand, carved in deep, 
bold symbols just as the verse 
had promised, was a row of 

Continued on i-age 10 
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SPANISH SAHARA FREE 

|iM ..munim" ABSOLUTELY FREE. This lovely 

! ; pictorial New Issue from the SPANISH 

i ' SAHARA, showing Arabs and Camels 

' *** f | I in the hot African Sahara Desert, will 

’ "' ^£7 , T'\ &■ % S < be sent to you by us absolutely free to 

' A 'jaW f)-, ^ ' improve and add value to your very 

< «§* , 1 ' own collection. In addition, we 

; : M -i will also send FREE TO YOU fine 

► -JSL. ■ FRANCE (Marshal Petain) and in- 

> . i tercsting INDIAN. AUSTRALIAN, 

I | and NEW ZEALAND issues. 

, - •———. SEND NOW before you forget and 

111 — miss this grand opportunity. Just write 
for Spanish Sahara Packet Free and a Selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval. 
Please send 3d. stamps to cover our posting costs to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



ROYAL FAMILY 

COMMEMORATION PACKET FREE 

' The historical stamp 

PO rtra y in e the Royal 
JSSpS** Family is included in 

W'&L. O/sWl' this collection of dilfcr- 
£ o iite ife .? ent stamps covering 100 
years of the Royal 
§ fn( Sl S.fe House. Old Victorian 
’ (1841).DukeofWindsor, 

j King George V, present 

King & Queen, Royal 
Princesses and Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester. Sets of Canadian, Dutch and 
Argentine, scarce Bavarian, one from the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s country, Greece and 
European Issues. Absolutely free. Just 
send dd. postage and- request our famous 
Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. * 


FREE! 
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Stamp 
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Packet FREE to all asking for. our 
World Famous Approvals and enclos¬ 
ing 3d. stamp. 

Jo in our mailing list for the coming season. 

FRANCIS CURTIS & CO., LTD. 

(Dept. C N) 

226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
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'iff if ; Br. Colonial ! 

New Issue 

A I. Including 
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itMMMUMMUMH stamp, also 
new pic¬ 
torial of Mauritius. Do not miss this 
great offer. Write asking for Niue 
packet and request discount Approvals, 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. CN), 
99 DARTMOUTH RD-. LONDON. N.W.2 

ONE, HUNDRED STAMPS 

AH Different, All World, Foreign and 
Colonial 

AND ALL FOR SIXPENCE 

This very special offer can only be supplied 
to readers who ask to see Approvals. Write 
today, enclosing 6d. in stamps, to 

A. E. RUDGE 

MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 

MAURITIUS SET FREE! 

-The* very attractive and beautiful set of 
Two PICTORIALS just issued by this J 
colony, will be sent free to all serious 
collectors asking to see my books of 
Approvals. (Send 3 d. for postage). 

S. J. MARTIN, 

5 Baxter Park Terrace, Dundee, Angus. 



Western 

Australia 


The following stamps 
all illustrate the 
famous Black Swan. 
Here is an oppor¬ 
tunity to purchase 
some of these stamps missing from so many 
collections. They were issued over 40 years ago. 
Set C.262. ‘d.. Id., Id. on 2d.. 2d., 3d., 4d., 
6d., 8d.. lOd. & II; Fine used set of ten. 
Catalogued 16/6. Our price—only 10/-. 
Set C.263. id., Id., Id. on 2d.. 2d.. 3d., 4d. 
Fine used set of six, ■ Catalogued 2f6. 

Our price—only 1/6. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 

Western Australia no loriacr issues stamps and 
our supplies are limited, so order promptly. 
ft hen ordering please asf; for a selection of 
our World lamous Approval iSheets . 

ERRINGTON Sc MARTIN, Dept. 262, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 
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ROOSEVELT PACKET FREE 


Illustrated here are two 
wonderful Monaco stamps of 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
One is a large triangular 
and the other shows the 
President with his stamp 
albums. These two stamps, 
.and a set of FOUR lovely 
scenic pictorials from 
AUSTRIA will be sent en¬ 
tirely free to every collec¬ 
tor who Requests to see one 
of our Approval Books. 
Remember to enclose 2Jd. 
postage and mention the 
ROOSEVELT PACKET. 


SOLENT STAMP CO., 69A Bedford Place, SOUTHAMPTON 



The Trail of the Writing on 
the Wall 


Continued Irom page 9 
. figures: 692. To the right, less 
boldly carved, was the little 
word: Ft. To the left, and un- 
1 mistakably, a well carved anchor! 
The whole thing occupied not 
more than a foot or eighteen 
: inches from end to end. 

Jonty fumbled in his pocket for 
the slip of paper he had had 
i in the Library.. “Great Eastern,’’- 
he read out slowly. “Beam 83 
feet;- 120 feet across paddle- 
boxes; length 692 . feet.” ■ ■ - 

“But why,” Nat said, frowning, 
“why should it.be carved'on , a 
block of stone," right here in 
Chester?”' 

“That’s easy,” Jonty ' said,' 
“People often put dates over the 


, doorways of old houses. Probably 
’ this block of stone was over the 
; doorway of " the captain’s cabin. 
; He’d be so proud of his command 
: that he’d have its length carved 
• on it. I don’t see why he shouldn’t 
have, do you?” ■ 

“We’ll put the question to 
Uncle Rodney, one of these 
days,” Nat said. “He’ll probably 
know the answer, even if it’s a 
Hess entertaining one than yours, 
Jonty!” • 

;i “Meanwhile,” . said Pen, “I’m 
i half broiled alive on these hot 
j! flagstones.. What about some ice- 
cream? Here’s two bob. Will 
, someone • fetch the ice-cream 
while Nat and I relax?” 

folfdir Aunty. Nut, r.nd IVn on 
unoiUer trnil next -teeth. 
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Skipper Saves His Ship 


FREE 


! Here is a large 
mint stamp in 
beautiful colours 
from LIBERIA 
depicting Matilda 
Newport FIRING 
A CANNON in defence of Monrovia in 1822. 
In addition we give you also FREE an 
attractive stamp from HAYTI, of FLAGS, 
CANNON, etc., also BOLIVIA —GENERAL 
JOSE BALLIVIAN leading a CAVALRY 
CHARGE at the battle of Ingavi. Send 
at once for this exciting packet, it is 
absolutely FREE to all sending 2%d. 
postage and requesting Approvals. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C N) 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


si W.D HillfT 

SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 84 " x 6-L" X 8". 
Lamp alone worth double the price. Easily 
converted into Spot Lamp, 
etc. Sparc Bulb 1/3 each. m 'JaM 

Write for free List. Jt/W 


J^kipper Viktor Daiil of the 
Swedish 309-ton schooner 
Fride recently performed a re¬ 
markable feat of seamanship—he 
took his vessel into port single- 
handed after ' she had been 
stranded on ’ a reef off the 
Swedish coast. 

The vessel had grounded in 
fog and, heeling over on the 
reef, was being badly battered 
by the heavy seas. Captain Dahl 
gave the order to his crew of 
four to get away in the only 
lifeboat and row for the shore, 
40 miles away. He himself de¬ 
cided to stay with his craft, 
saying that the deck cargo of 
timber would save him, even if 
the little ship broke up 

The crew managed to reach 

I —BEDTIME CORNER— 


shore, and reported the strand¬ 
ing of their vessel to the coast¬ 
guards. Salvage vessels and a 
lifeboat immediately put to sea, 
but could find no trace of the 
Fride on the reef. But next 
morning the lost vessel arrived 
in the port of Oregrund, and 
anxious officials found Skipper 
Dahl sitting on his bunk in his 
cabin—exhausted by the exer¬ 
tion and strain, but proud and 
tiappy at having saved his ship 
when all seemed lost. 

It transpired that the Fride 
was refloated by the seas, and 
that then he decided to make 
for’ land, racing against the 
storm, the limits of his own en¬ 
durance, and the condition of the 
badly-battered hull. 


Mr Portly on the River 


899 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 6. 

r——1 

| U.S.A. Annapolis Commemorative J 

| and 10 Norway I 
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I 2 Id. stamp. j 
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I Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire | 
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ALL LARGE, inc. Triangular Liberia; 
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postace mine* ling famous Approvals. Why 
not join “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Sub, 1/-. Approvals sent monthly. You will 
receive a Badge,' Membership Card with 
Code and list of fine Gifts. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 69, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


^nn and Christopher were 
having a lovely time. 
They were holidaying on the 
river on board a motor cruiser 
with Mummie and Daddie. 
And. Mr Portly was with them, 
too. 

At first he hadn’t been sure 
that he liked living on some¬ 
thing surrounded by water. 
But after he’d discovered that 
he could leap ashore easily 
when they were moored up, he 
began to like it very much. 

In fact, he got. so dashing 
that when Ann and Christo¬ 
pher were paddling about in 
their yellow rubber dinghy at 
bathing time, he even tried to 
leap into that, too. 

But Ann said: “No, Mr 
Portly. You might stick your 
claws through the rubber 
without meaning to, and 
puncture it.” So Mr Portly 
had to obey. 

But often he would look at 
the dinghy tied to the stern of 
the cruiser and think:' “Dare: 
I?” 

Then one day he did dare. 
All the family had gone off on 
a ramble, and he didn’t want 
to go ashore because he’d 


heard some dogs around. So, 
with claws well sheathed, 
down into the centre of the 
dinghy he leapt and curled up 
to sleep there in the sunshine. 

But, my goodness! When 
he woke up, there he was, sail¬ 
ing all by himself down the 
centre of the river! Somehow 
that dinghy had come untied! 

How he wished he’d obeyed 
Ann! 

But luckily for him a 
steamer soon came along, and 
the waves it made washed the 
dinghy ashore. Out jumped 
Mr Portly and trotted back 
along the bank, very relieved 
and thankful. 

“Where have you been, Mr 
Portly?” said Ann as he 
reached the cruiser. But it 
wasn’t until they wanted to 
bathe that they missed the 
dinghy. , 

Ann looked at Mr Portly 
suspiciously. “I wonder! ” she 
said. But When they found 
the dinghy, downstream, 
round the bend, she saw’ his 
paw-marks in the centre. So 
she knew! 

Jane Thornicroft 
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Dragon of the 
Northern Sky 

By the C N Astronomer 

X HE great constellation of 
Draco, the Dragon—always 
present in the northern heavens 
—now has its Head almost over¬ 
head in the evening, so this is a 
good time to trace the long 
stretch of stars that compose it. 

The long snake-like body of 
this Dragon winds round the 
North Celestial Pole and almost 
encloses the Little Bear, Ursa 
Minor, in which is the Pole Star. 

The star-map shows but a part 
of this big constellation, but it 
will enable the chief stars to be 
identified. The observer should 
face north, when the stars will 
be seen to extend from overhead. 

The Roman Serpens 

This dragon has always been 
represented as wingless, a kind 
of snake, in fact. It is titled 
Serpens on the Roman chart of 
Geruvius. 

This doubtless is the more cor¬ 
rect name for the constellation, 
whose antiquity apparently- goes 
back to those remote Chaldean 
times when the Serpent personi¬ 
fied Evil. 

To the ancient Egyptians this 
constellation was Typhon, more 
of a crocodile type of reptile. 
This was placed in the sky as far 
as possible from the path of the 
beneficent Sun, represented by 
their god Horus. 

Thus the legendary lore of 
ancient Egypt is similar to that 
of Chaldea in presenting this 
symbol of Evil, which has been 
handed down for thousands of 
years in the story of Eve. 

Draco is of milch interest 
astronomically, chiefly because 
Alpha Draconis (generally 
known by its ancient name 
Thuban) was the Pole Star of 
some 5000 years ago. 

The Head of Draco, which may 
now be seen to form a distinctive 
group overhead, consists of five 
easily-recognised stars. Of these 
Gamma is the brightest and of ' 
second magnitude. 

It is an immense sun radiat¬ 
ing about seventy times more 
light and heat than our Sun but 
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from a distance about 5,760,000 
times farther away, its light tak¬ 
ing 91 years to reach us. 

Beta is a sun of the “giant ” 
class, radiating about 500 times 
more light and heat than our 
Sun but from about 18,730,000 
times greater distance. 'It has 
also a relatively small com¬ 
panion sun which radiates about 
50 times less light than our Sun, 
and is evidently evolving into a 
planetary world. 

The fainter star Nu is com¬ 
posed of two suns which are 
about 9,100,000 times farther- 
away than our Sun, their light 
taking 142 years to reach us. 

The star Mu, the faintest, is 
also composed of two suns 
4,700,000 times farther away 
than our Sun. Once in 648 years 
they. revolve in a great orbit, 
much larger than Neptune’s, 
round their common centre of 
gravitation. G. P. M. 


Famous Sculpture 
For London 

X HE Victoria and Albert Museum 
has just bought, with the 
help of various societies, the 
great marble group Neptune and 
Glaucus, by Giovanni Lorenzo 
Bernini. 

Bernini, who was born at 
Naples in 1589, was sculptor, 
architect, and painter. His 
masterpiece is 
usually con¬ 
sidered to be 
Apollo and 
Daphne, which 
he produced 
when only 18 
years old; but 
Neptune and 
Glaucus is his 
most im¬ 
portant sculp¬ 
ture in this 
country, and 
the only large- 
scale group by 
him in a mu¬ 
seum outside 
Italy. It dates from 1622 and 
stood in a garden, in Rome until 
1786. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
later acquired it, said that it 
was “reckoned Bernini’s greatest 
work.” 

As an architect, Bernini was 
responsible for the colossal 
colonnade of St Peter’s Rome. 
He became a very rich man, and 
left £100,000 to his children when 
he died in 1680. 


1300-Year-Old 

School 

Qne of England’s oldest schools 
has just held its Founder’s 
Day. It is the Grammar School 
at Thetford, in Norfolk, which 
is believed to have been estab¬ 
lished by Sigebert, King of East 
Anglia, .as long ago as ad 631, 
and has among its records a 
complete list of headmasters 
from the year 1114. 

Full civic recognition was ac¬ 
corded to the Founder’s Day 
service in the ancient church of 
St Mary, and afterwards an oak 
bookcase was unveiled, and dedi¬ 
cated in the school library to 
the memory of the 35 old boys 
who did not return from the last 
war. 

It is proposed to add two books 
to the case on each Remembrance 
Day; one will be given by old 
boys and the other by the school. 


KINDLY NOTE BY 
PIGEON POST 

goME months ago nine-year-old 
David Finbow of Theberton, 
Suffolk, found an injured carrier- 
pigeon in a field on his father’s 
farm. He took it home, carefully 
strapped-up the broken wing, 
and tended the bird until he 
thought it was able to fly again. 

Before releasing the pigeon 
David attached a note explain¬ 
ing how- he had found the bird 
and nursed it back to health. 

Not long afterwards he received 
a letter from the owner of the 
bird, Mr Barnes of New South- 
gate, Middlesex, thanking Mm 
and promising that he should 
have a pair of pigeons when the 
bird nested. 

So now David eagerly awaits 
the arrival of the young birds, 
for he intends to train them to 
take part in races. 



Tea For the 
Boston Tea 
Party 

X HE oldest firm of tea mer¬ 
chants in the world, who 
supplied the tea that was thrown 
overboard in Boston Harbour on 
December 16, 1773, recently cele¬ 
brated their 300th anniversary 
and were visited by the Lord 
Mayor. They are Davison, New¬ 
man & Company of Creechurch 
Lane in the City of London. 

Outside their premises hangs 
the old sign of the Crown and 
Three Loaves, and inside is the 
original 17th-century counter 
where the first pound of tea sold 
in England changed hands—for 
£10! 

Book of Slaves 

The atmosphere of a 17th- 
century grocer’s shop is here 
preserved, and when the Lord 
Mayor visited the place re¬ 
cently he was shown the firm’s 
treasures, including an old book 
in which the firm’s plantation 
slaves were listed. The most 
prized possession,- however, is a 
framed document concerning the 
ship Dartmouth, which was an 
unwilling guest at the Boston 
Tea Party. 

The Dartmouth „ laden wjth, 
tea, lay in Boston Harbour in 
1773 while the citizens ashore, 
led by the immortal Samuel 
Adams, argued with the British 
authorities. The citizens refused 
to pay a tax on the tea, and 
wanted the ship sent back to 
England unloaded. 

For three weeks the Bostonians 
held meetings, and a final request 
was sent to the Governor ask¬ 
ing for the ship to be sent back. 
On a cold December evening a 
crowd of people waited in a 
church dimly lit by candles to 
hear the Governor’s decision. 
Among them were 40 or 60 men 
dressed up as Mohawk Red 
Indians. 

Moonlight Attack 

When the Governor’s refusal 
was announced, the "Mohawks” 
let out a war-whoop and dashed 
out of the church with an ex¬ 
cited crowd behind them. In the 
moonlight they made for Griffin’s 
wharf and boarded the Dart¬ 
mouth. Into the harbour went 
the tea of the partners Monk- 
house Davison and Abraham 
Newman. 

Americans have never taken 
very kindly to tea since then; 
but they can still go and buy 
some from Davison, Newman’s, 
under the sign of the Crown 
and Three Loaves, and it is 
hoped that many will see an old 
memorial to Monkhouse and 
Abraham when it is replaced in 
St Olave’s Church, which is to 
be restored. 

The memorial, brought to St 
Olave’s from All Hallows Stain¬ 
ing, where the two worthy tea 
merchants were . churchwardens, 
is the figure of a woman resting 
on bales of merchandise with 
weeping ifffants who, one is 
tempted, to imagine, are unhappy 
at the thought of all those cups 
of tea wasted in Boston Harbour. 

RETURN VISIT 

jyjoRE than 170 British children 
are spending a holiday in 
German homes. The children 
are staying in the British Zone 
with families of German children 
who have had holidays in 
Britain, and will stay for a 
month. This is the first mass 
visit to be made since the war. 



I ll rise 
and shine 


Peroxide Solid Dentifrice 
makes teeth 


Write for Approvals and 
How to Get 

500 STAMPS FREE 

enclosing 2J-d. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY, 

36 Fassett Rd., Kingston-on-Thames 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (Jci.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS, 

- (.Dept. CN) 

6 i) Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N. 16 . 

WOUIS-RAyIn SILK HfcAVYWEIGHT XA.F OFFICERS^ 


BRAND 


ARMY ANGOLA 


[MUMPS s ” 

•xtsst vrahiM ST0 “ 

ft Khaki or Fawn. Ilanl-wear* 
ing British Army ANGOLA 
A shirts. Sizes: 13 J to 16. 
f Full quality weight. Woollen 
or flannel with collar and 
. pocket attached. . 


^ Was special officers’ issue, fight- 
I. ing personnel only. The finest, 
warmest, softest underwear 
made. Unshrinkable. All sizes. 
White and' cream. Why buy coarse 
garments when you can buy such 
articles. If you consider the 
value to be less than double the 
price we ask return the goods 
for full refund plus expe'nses.' 
Long pants 8/11. Post 1/1. 
LONG SLEEVE VESTS 8/11. 
Post, etc., 1/1. Post, etc., for 2 
garments’ 1/1. State chest or 
waist size.' Halve your autumn 


PAIR 

'Postetc.fi 






The Bran Tub 


Mixed 

H E was visiting an old friend 
and had stayed longer than' 
he had intended. Glancing 
hurriedly at the clock, he pre¬ 
pared to leave. 

“Gracious!” he said. “It's 
tomorrow morning! I must say 
Good-night.” 

Potty 

DRAGGED an arrogant artist 
u named Pott, 

"My painting’s undoubtedly hot." 
Said his friend, "Well, maybe. 

But your pictures to me, 

Look remarkably like what 
they're not.” 

His Holiday 

J|lack : I hear you went to 
Brightbourne for a change 
and a rest. 

White: Yes, I did; but the 
waiters got the change and the 
hotel manager got the rest. 

Safely Last 

This little story of how not 
to ride a cycle comes from "The 
African Scout.” 

small boy was showing how 
clever he was on his new 
bicycle. 

“Look, Mummie; no hands!” 
he called as he passed the house. 
As he passed again, he called : 
‘‘Look, Mummie; no feet!” 

The.third time he w’alked by 
holding his mouth. 

“Look, Mummie; no teeth!” 

j*- 


Jacko and Ghimp, Treasure Hunters 





by 

Apprentices- 
the V’C- 
the G' c -" 


. . and over 1,0C0 
other orders and decorations 

The Royal Air Force is 
proud of what its apprentices 
have done to build its great tradi¬ 
tion. Boys like you are needed to 
carry it on. You will be given a 
.fine technical and general educa¬ 
tion : learn a skilled trade : enjoy 
unequalled facilities for sport. It’s 


this is the 1 

TREASURE 
ISLAND WITH 
A CAVE 




WMMr 


THAT'S 

Treasure! 
tub! j 


i LET'S TRy OUR 
LUCK AND TIP 

the contents out 


"Heigh ho! Heigh ho! Gold-hunt¬ 
ing we’ll go,” sang Jacko and Chimp. 

9 

'Happy Family 

JJarry was telling his friends 
how Jolly it was to be a 
member of a large family. 


in your family?” someone then 
asked him. 

“I have as many brothers as 
I have sisters,” replied Harry, 
“and my sister Daphne has twice 
as many brothers as she has 
sisters.” 

How many children are there 
in the family? 

Answer next week 

RODDY 



“ If the engine is in the back, 
Daddie, is a back-seat driver neces¬ 
sary l" 

Farmer Gray Explains 

The Porpoise. “We saw .some 
enormous fish' while' we were on 
holiday,” Ann informed Farmer 
Gray. “They looked like big, 
black barrels, rolling about in the 
waves.” 

“They were porpoises,” jeered 
her brother Don. “Porpoises are 
not fish.” j 

“Well, what are they?” “chal¬ 
lenged Ann: 

“They are—well—let’s see-— 
Don broke off in confusion, and 
then it was Ann’s turn to lauglf. 

, “They are sea-going mammals,. 


n omnrl llfn — with everyth inn . belonging to a group classed as. . When a person spends his 
S w cv y g ‘ cetaceans.’” -chuckled Farmer 11 leisure time dome t,he same 


found, good food and pocket 
money. It can lead to a flying 
career and promotion to high rank. 

So take the first step — by ' @ 
sending the coupon — now! Y;... $ 


‘ cetaceans,’” -chuckled Farmer;! leisure time, doing the same 
Gray. “Porpoises are unpopular, kind of work by which he earns, 
• with fishermen, because- the’y eat' ; his living, we say he is taking a’ 
huge quantities of, fish, and': i “busman’s holiday.” . 

occasionally' become entangled in j ' It was an exceptionally 
the fishing nets. Oil and leather. ; conscientious driver of a London 
can both be obtained from the ' horse bus who gaw us this; 


ADDRESS_ 


porpoise. 

Puzzle Sentence 

Can you read this sentence? 

Look 

Look U Look 
Look 
& 

C that o VXS or XX UR ii. 

Ar.swer next ’week \ ; ' 


OC..U ...5 porpoise. phrase. Even when not on duty 

- ; j le would turn up to see his horses 

to: air ministry, INFORMATION bureau, Puzzle Sentence nn fl-tpil’ innrnev Tf bP 

(dept.c.s.< 2 d), kingsway, London, w.c. 2 . stuiczik »3e ueuce on on tneu jouinej. II ne 

Phase send details of R.A.f. Apprenticeships Can you read this sentence? thought that the driver was an 
(oge limits is to /7j>, without obligation, inefficient or irresponsible man 

Look lie would not hesitate to travel 

name -—----—- Look U Look on the- bus to ensure that no 

Look harm was done to his horses. 

address - & , His fellow-travellers jokingly 

Y._____C that o VXS or XX UR ii. remarked that he was “taking a 

_ - _ _ Answer n-xt'tmk \ ;■ ' i . busman’s holiday.” 
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ONLY CRA8S! t DON'T 
Think much of THIS i 
TREASURE ! j-y-, - > 


MS 


LJ A- 


The Children’s Newspaper, August 19, 1950 

Riddle-My-Name 

TyjY first’s in summer and -in 
spring; * 

My next’s in dry and sunny; 

My third’s in flight, but not in 
.wing; 

My fourth's in hive, not honey; 
My fifth’s in sapphire and in 
ring. 

My last in tale, not telling; 

She who “excels each mortal 
thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling.” 

Answer next week 

Last Week's Answers 


Their find, they thought, held good 
promise of hidden treasure. 

Do You Know That . . .? 

rpHE Ob, Lena, and Yenisei 
rivers of Siberia flow north¬ 
wards towards the Arctic Ocean. 


But instead it held a fine group Hwnptot^Court, 
of very annoyed crabs. Westminster Ab- 

bey. Tower of 

Maxim to Memorise ham Palace,Wind- 

m . sor Castle 

T HERE is no failure except in Ridd i e . My . Nam e : 
giving up. Norman . 


E3YEat3HH»Ba 

□ansa* 

EGuagaBmital 

mmmamm-ym 


“ How many children are there In spring the rivers flow towards 


icebound mouths and extensive 
floods result until the lower 
course thaws. 

J'he kapok tree grows In West 
Africa, tropical America, 
South-East Asia, and Java. Its 
seed pod contains a fibre which is 
six times lighter than cotton. The 
fibre is used as the stuffing 
for lifebuoys, mattresses, and 
cushions. 

tJJHE temperature at the bottom 
of all the oceans is generally 
in the neighbourhood of 34 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

goME of the oases in the Sahara 
Desert, are fed by water that 
travels for hundreds of miles 
underground. For instance, water 
from Lake Chad feeds oases over 
400 miles away. 

(j'ocoa buds, flowers, and fruit 
appear on the main branches 
and trunk of the tree at the 
same time. 

Unreadable 

YUiiat print cannot be read at 
all? 

The reason isn’t that, it's small. 
Come now, be ready with your 
. guesses—• . - 

Print, which is used for dresses! 

Are You There? 

Jf you complete these three- 
letter words correctly, the 
two lines of new letters, read 
downwards, will name something 
you may be enjoying at this 
moment: 

. . Y — Timid 
. . F — Enemy, going back! 

; . . P— Mountain 

\ •• . . P —Small drink ■ 

. . . A —Girl’s name 

; . . N — Tribe of Israel ' 

. . . E — A feature 

Answer next week 

' A Busman’s Holiday 
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Delicious HOT or COLD 

Jle sure you rtsh for * Oval tine, 9 
Hot or Cold, at Cafes, Itestaur- 
ants and Bathing Pools . 

Prices in Gtr Britain and N. Ireland 
1 / 4 , 2/4 and 4 /- per tin 


JUnedd fflmi 

Y OU will get more fun out of 
your games and sports, and 
i: more benefit out of your 

holidays, if you are always fit, 
| alert and vigorous. These healthful 

qualities depend in a large degree 
I upon nourishment obtained from 

i - what you eat and drink. 

1 For this reason it is a good thing to 
drink ‘ Ovaltine ' every day. This 

f delicious food beverage is prepared 
from Nature's best foods, and pro¬ 
vides important nutritive elements 
required to build up body, brain and 
nerves, and to create abundant 
D energy. 

Ask mother to make ‘ Ovaltine ’ vour 
ne,’ regular daily beverage. If the weather is 
r,ir- warm you will enjoy your ‘ Ovaltine ’ mixed 
Cold. It is quickly prepared by adding 
‘ Ovaltine ’ to cold milk, or milk and water, 
land and mixing thoroughly with an egg whisk, 
or in a shaker. 




“TABLE 

CRICKET 


ZttiUunlon $ 

* LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 1 

HAVE NO EQUAL 


The Replica of Test 

lljVW ant * County Cricket 

VfiLrJl ■ ^ a y e< l with teams of 
Ma m miniature men, ball ^nd 
0 M. stumps with bails. Over- 

arm bowling, double 
wickets and all the “ outs ** 
such as clean bowled, stumped, 
caught, etc. Googlies, breaks, and 
even bodj'-Jine bowJing. Hits ioc six, 
four and odd runs. 

Send 3d. stamp for full details 
and Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 







